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PROGRESS OF THE WAR OUTLINED 


Another “Peace” Drive. 


VERY time the Huns exhaust them- 
F selves in one of their great mili- 

tary offensives they follow it with 
a peace offensive—they are always of- 
fensive in one way or another. They 
always employ roundabout channels 
for their peace ventures. In this way 
they can “sound” the allies and feel 
their way along without really expos- 
ing themselves or 


plains that she is getting too much out 
of the war. It will be remembered 
that the Balkan war of 1912-13 resulted 
in relieving Turkey of nearly all her 
territory in Europe—this territory be- 
ing divided up among Bulgaria, Serbia, 
Greece, Rumania and Montenegro. Tur- 
key is hoping, by the aid of the “all- 
highest” kaiser, to get back a lot of 
this lost territory, but Bulgaria really 


Russia seemed to them to be an easy 
mark, and she was an easy mark in 
some ways. But the Russian people are 
already getting a surfeit of bolshevism 
of the made-in-Germany brand and 
when time has had a chance to do its 
work they are likely to rise up and 
simply massacre the Huns. The kaiser 
will be kept very busy maintaining or- 
der and enforcing his decrees in that 
vast and sparsely 





their ultimate plans. 
Then if. the allies 
reject their over- 
tures they can re- 
pudiate the whole 
thing and say it was 
not authorized by 
them. Recently they 
have again been ex- 
tremely active, try- 
ing to make use of 
every possible in- 
termediary. They 
are doing their ut- 
most to persuade 
the pope to volun- 
feer again as peace- 
maker, but he has 
rebuffed them, it is 
understood. Austria 
especially is in des- 
perate shape, and 
reports from Switz- 
erland say she is 
scheming to draw 
[taly into making a 
separate peace with 
her, Theindications 
ie that this peace 
feeler will be em- 
phasized by another 
lrive against Italy. The Austro-Hun- 
garian empire is in greater danger of 
disruption today than ever before. Em- 
peror Charles, by his abject surrender 
to the kaiser, has pretty well sealed the 
fate of the Hapsburg dynasty. The Ger- 
ian elements in Austria are openly lin- 
ing up with Germany, while the Slav, 
Czech and other elements are with 
equal openness showing their impa- 
tience of German domination. The sit- 
uation is critical and almost anything 
can happen. The kaiser is having a 
hard time to keep peace between his 
allies, Bulgaria and Turkey. Bulgaria 
now occupies a strip of Turkish terri- 
tory in the Adrianople district and she 
is not anxious to give it back. She has 
secured a slice of territory from Ru- 
inania—the long-disputed district known 
as the Dobrudja—and Turkey com- 





British “Tommies” 





in Front-Line Trench Sending Up Rocket Signals for Artillery. 


blocks her way. So, though Bulgaria 
and Turkey are co-allies with Germany 
and Austria in this war, they were ene- 
mies right up to the time they entered 
the war and they are bound to be bit- 
ter rivals after it. We can thus under- 
stand why it is that the kaiser is hav- 
ing a hard time keeping them reconciled 
to each other. So long as the central 
powers are winning more victories, so 
that there is booty to be distributed, 
the partnership will work all right, but 
just as soon as anything interferes with 
the plans of the robbers they are bound 
to fall to fighting among themselves 
over the spoils, just as Bulgaria pitched 
onto her allies in the Balkan war of 
1913, because she wanted more than 
her share of Turkey. The kaiser has a 
very big job on his hands, and he and 
his gang begin to realize it by this time. 


settledcountry. The 
“peace” which the 
Teutons made with 
the Ukraine repub- 
lic has not resulted 
as they hoped. The 
big supplies of grain 
which they count- 
ed on getting from 
there to stay their 
hunger have not 
been forthcoming. 
The famine-strick- 
en people of Austria 
and Germany are 
clamoring for the 
food that was prom- 
ised them and they 
are showing that 
they do not mean 
to be put off with 
promises forever. 
The war-lords have 
kept telling of their 
wonderful victories 
—but these victo- 
ries are empty so 
farasimproving the 
condition of the 
people of the cen- 
tral empires is con- 
cerned. Victory to these people means 
more to eat, not more glory for the 
kaiser and his gang. The latest peace 
feeler has been sent out by way of Hol- 
land, where the German elements have 
been working up a strong pro-German 
sentiment. The “peace” suggested this 
time is very cunningly designed for the 
purpose of appeasing the British and 
causing a division between them and 
the French. Germany, by this plan, is 
to give up everything in the west but 
is to leave things as they are in the 
east. She is to retain Alsace-Lorraine, 
Austria is to make concessions to Italy, 
and all questions affecting Asia Minor 
and Africa are to be left to be settled 
“round the peace table.” This is the 
best peace offer that the Teutons have 
so far made and it is really pretty fair 
as a “patched-up” peace. Its liberality 
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shows how anxious the Teutons are to 
make some sort of peace now before 
things get worse for them. And it gives 
the allies new strength and assurance 
for the knockout they are going to give. 

The new offer simply means that the 
entente powers would be bought off by 
the Huns at the expense of Russia, who 
would be made to pay the main cost of 
the war by practically delivering her- 
self into German bondage. This would 
be no more than she deserves in one 
way, but the allies still feel very friend- 
ly toward the Russian people and they 
are anxious to save them and restore 
them their freedom, along with the peo- 
ples of other lands, even though they 
are not acting like men at present. 

The allied governments will not make 
any formal answer to the new peace 
feeler as they do not recognize it as 
official, but their stand on the whole 
subject of peace is well known. They 
consider the war as only well begun 
and now that they have set their hand 
to the plow they are going to plow a 
straight furrow clear through to the 
end and give the world a new start, in- 
stead of abandoning it to the continued 
ravages of the Huns.: 


Dutch Feel German Pressure. 


For a long time Germany has been 
bringing pressure to bear on little Hol- 
land to force her to permit the use of 
some of her railroads and canals for 
transporting German war material. The 
Dutch province of Limburg (yes, the 
place made famous by limburger cheese) 
sticks down between Germany and Bel- 
gium and thus cuts off the direct route 
between the lower Rhine country and 
the western fighting front. 

Germany would like to have a free 
right of way across this strip, which is 
only a few miles wide, but of course 
it would be an open breach of neutral- 


_ity if Holland permitted this. She also 


wanted to make use of the wonderful 
water system of Holland, for though 
the Rhine is a German river mainly, it 
branches out into a vast network of 
waterways before it reaches the sea, 
and all these waterways have their 
outlet through Dutch territory. 

The German plotters would like to 
push Holland into the war, even on the 
side of the allies if not on their own 
side. Holland would be vastly more 
valuable to Germany than Belgium is, 
and the kaiser would like any excuse 
for invading her territory and annex- 
ing it. This would give him innumer- 
able bases for his U-boats, as well as 
ample transportation routes to the sea, 
both in war and peace. 

Belgium is of small account for that. 
The great river of Belgium is the 
Scheldt—but unfortunately this river 
also takes a turn so that its mouth is in 
Dutch territory. Hence while the Ger- 
mans can navigate the upper Scheldt 
they are forbidden by Dutch neutrality 
to send warships either out or in. This 
has compelled them to utilize the little 
Belgian ports of Ostend and Zeebrugge 
as their submarine bases, and as the 
sea is shallow there these ports do not 
amount te much. 

The night raid made on these ports 


several weeks ago by the British has 
crippled them so that they are now of 
less use than before. This raid will go 
into the annals of history as one of the 
most daring ever known. The Huns 
had everything in their favor but the 
British took them completely by sur- 
prise and gave them a walloping which 
will make every Hun tremble when his 
mind reverts to it. 

For once the British out-tricked the 
tricky Huns and beat them at their own 
games, and this shows that they can do 
it again. They had built high scaling- 
platforms on their ships and it was nec- 
essary for them to climb up these in 
order to reach the top of the “mole” or 
breakwater, which is very high on ac- 
count of the big tides. 

Some of them boarded the German 
ships and stood at the hatchways and 
knocked the Huns on the head as fast as 
they poured out to see what was hap- 
pening. It was good old hand-to-hand 
fighting of the sort you read about in 
tales of piracy and war at sea. The 
British lost heavily of course but 
they took a far heavier toll from the 
Huns. 

Some of them captured the German 
guns on the mole and turned these 
guns against the German ships and 
forts. Meantime an old British subma- 
rine was navigated up stream to the 
bridge which connected the mole with 
the shore. The Huns thought the Brit- 
is were going to make an attack there 
and they massed themselves on this 
bridge. 

The submarine had been filled with 
explosives and it was run under the 
bridge and then touched off, and up 
went some 200 Huns to their last reck- 
oning. The British wiped up the whole 
locality and then went home, and the 
whole thing was done so quickly and 
neatly that some of the Huns in the 
vicinity never woke up and next day 
could not believe that such a raid had 
taken place—until they beheld the 
wreckage. 

The Huns are busy trying to repair 
the damage and blow up the old con- 
crete-laden hulks that were sunk in 
the channels, but accounts in their 
newspapers admit that progress is slow 
and give warning that other surprise 
raids of the same order must be expect- 
ed. The British airmen are giving the 
Huns there no peace but are dropping 
bombs on them while they are making 
repairs. 


Dutch Yield Partly to Huns. 


We can see why the kaiser is so anx- 
ious to force Holland into the war. She 
is a proud and brave little nation and 
she doesn’t take kindly to German dic- 
tation, but she is geographically placed 
so that she is at Germany’s mercy to a 
large extent. 

The main reason why Germany has 
wanted to make use of Dutch territory 
and transportation routes is that she 
wants to take gravel from the Rhine 
across into Belgium and France. She 
pretended that all she wanted the grav- 
el for was to repair the roads, but it 
was found that her chief need of it was 


for making concrete “pill-box” redoubts 
on the fighting front. 

Holland saw what the scheme was 
and she protested but she had to mak: 
some concessions or run the risk oi 
still worse things from Germany. So 
finally she has consented to allow 4 
limited quantity of gravel to go through 
her territory. 

Germany promises that this materia! 
will not be used for military purposes, 
but she refused to let Holland send in 
spectors. to see that this promise wa, 
faithfully adhered to. She will n 
doubt use them for military purpose: 
also, but the allied airmen will be ab 
to detect her at that. She agrees not to 
use the Dutch transportation routes for 
carrying soldiers or ammunition, but 
we all know that German pledges, by 
their own admission, are only “scraps 
of paper.” 

Holland is really between two fires 
and she is sure to suffer no matter 
which way she turns. The allies also 
have a strong hold on her and she can’t 
afford to make them her enemies by) 
joining with Germany. She has, at Ger- 
many’s dictation, taken action which is 
intended to keep tin, rubber and other 
products from her East Indian posses- 
sions from coming to the United States. 

Holland was at one time one of the 
leading imperial nations of the world 
and she still retains valuable territor) 
abroad. This consists mainly of 
Java, Sumatra, Celebes, Molucca, Banca 
(where the tin comes from), part of 
Borneo and numerous other islands in 
the east, as well as Dutch Guiana in 
South America, Curacao and other is- 
lands. 

If Holland should get into the war on 
Germany’s side this would add several! 
hundred thousand soldiers to the kai- 
ser’s fighting forces but the main dis- 
advantage to us would be that Dutch 
territory would then be used as bases 
for war operations. The other side of 
the picture is that as soon as Holland 
showed herself to be against the allies, 
we would seize all her foreign territory 
and thus she would be deprived of her 
main source of wealth and prosperity. 
Thus these Dutch foreign possessions 
are virtually hostages in our hands, to 
keep Holland as neutral as she can be 
under the adverse conditions. 


Awaiting Another Hun Drive. 

Again at this writing there is an omi- 
nous lull on the western front—like the 
calr that precedes a terrific storm. The 
Huns are known to be bringing up new 
reserves, guns and ammunition behind 
their lines and to be making prepara- 
tions for striking another of their 
heavy hammer blows. 

These hammer blows are being deliv- 
ered against the allied line as against 
an anvil, and thousands of Hun sol- 
diers are being smashed by them. Un- 
der the same blows the armies of the 
allies are being welded inte a homo- 
geneous and continuous unit. The proc- 
ess is costly to both sides but especially 
so to the Huns, The Berlin Vossische 
Zeitung prints an item saying that the 
German drive in the west has been 
crushed—but it is possible that that 
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‘tem may be for camouflage purposes, 
to put the allies off their guard. 
However, the rumblings in various 
cuarters indicate that the German of- 
fensive is not coming up to promises: 
Hundreds of trainloads of wounded are 
being sent back into Germany and the 
ople are having a chance to see the 
terrible price they have paid for the 
gains that have been made. 
' Data gathered by the allies proves 
‘hat the Huns have used at least 140 
different divisions of about 14,000 men 
each, in this drive, and some of the di- 
visions have been used over again twice 
oer even three times, so that the total 
n engaged was about two and a half 
illions. As a division is never with- 
drawn until it has suffered heavy losses 
an average about 15 to 20 per 
t—it is possible to estimate that the 
total Hun losses so far have been up- 
wards of 350,000. Of course even this 
loss is not fatal to them as they have 
plenty more men, but it has a bad 
f CT. 
They had hoped that they would be 
able to repeat the history of the Franco- 
Prussian war of 1870, when the genius 
von Moltke succeeded in shepherd- 
g the armies of France into Sedan 
i Metz, where they were surrounded 
| forced to capitulate en masse. At 
Sedan 125,000 French soldiers surren- 
dered, and at Metz 175,000. Thus the 
Prussians trapped 300,000 of their ene- 
after a campaign of only three 
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Their generals in this war have all 
¢ sought to repeat the tactics of 
Moltke, but the French this time 

refused to stay in the trap, and 
they could no longer hold their 
ground they have withdrawn. They 
have lost territory, but they have saved 
ir armies, and that is what is now 
rying the Huns. 

There has been plenty of fighting 
¢ the western front, but none of it 
s of a very influential character. The 
s have gained a little ground in 

places and improved their posi- 
s. They are taking advantage of 
time to keep the German communi- 

( »n lines constantly showered with 

hells. The allied airmen also keep up 
bombing raids on the German 

bases back of the lines. In several 
s ammunition trains have been hit 
blown up. 
Our boys are giving a splendid ac- 
it of themselves every time they get 
hance and they are showing just the 
kind of fighting spirit and dash which 
Germans said they didn’t have. 

Some 6f them are now stationed on 

the Picardy front, in the thickest of the 

ghting. The Huns tried to do for them 
by concentrating 15,000 mustard-gas 
shells on them and following this up 
with a terrific bombardment with guns 
of all calibers. But our boys are learn- 
ing how to meet such things, and as one 
of them said: “Let Fritz start something 

we'll show him where he gets off.” 

They have got up a new term for the 

Huns, namely “Bushers”—a corruption 

of “Boches” and a reference to the 
bush-league” baseball teams of the 
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United States, namely, the poorest of 
the poor. 

The Huns are still trying their little 
tricks. Knowing the fondness of the 
Americans for gathering German “tin- 
hats”, “Gott mit Uns” belts and other 
souvenirs, they have attached conceal- 
ed wires and bombs to such articles 
and left them for our boys to set off. 

Nothing is too low for a Hun and 
he has no sense of honor or fair fight- 
ing. One of them this week approached 
one of our patrols and holding up his 
hands shouted “Kamerad” in token of 
surrender. Our men were not taken 
in by him, as they had been imposed 
on before. So they kept him covered 
and took him prisoner, and they found 
he was loaded down with hand gren- 
ades which he had intended to use on 
them. 

From German sources it has been 
learned that the Huns lost four-fifths 
of their total of 1200 men that they 


not invoked in the case of the Southern 
farmer. The Western farmer wonders 
why, is it was necessary to regulate his 
wheat and hogs, it wasn’t necessary to reg- 
ulate Southern cotton. It is certainly a 
fair question. 

Galveston News.—Don’t blame the kaiser 
for lugging Gott’s name into every speech 
he makes. Maybe you would, too, if you 
were as afraid of hellfire as he is. 

Springfield Union.—Having opened the 
door to the Prussian rattlesnake and in- 
vited it into the house, the amazing Lenine 
now calls on the Bolshevik rabbit to drive 
the reptile out. 


New York Telegraph.—My idea of a far~ 
sighted man is the soldier who wrote to the 
book committee and asked for a guide to 
the city of Berlin. 


Columbus Dispatch The news out of 
Germany that the kaiser’s fifth son is to 
be made king of Finland indicates that the 
other three are already picked out to be 
kings over countries yet to be conquered, 

















Electric Train for Hauling Shells in British Munition Factory, “Manned” by Women. 


used in their recent attack on our lines 
at Seicheprey. And yet they reported 
from Berlin that they had won a great 
victory,over our troops there. If that is 
what they call a victory, they have 
many more “victories” coming to them, 
our boys say. Our patrols have recent- 
ly surprised and captured prisoners in 
a number of cases. 
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Boston Herald.—Alaska, with no sunset 
































- all summer, is trying to figure how it will 


profit by setting the clock hands round. 


Capper’s Weekly.—The housewife’s cot- 
ton apron and calico dress have become 
luxuries. The prices of cotton fabrics and 
of yarns are going up to such an unheard 
of level that the government may soon be 
compelled to fix the price of cotton goods. 
But nothing is said about fixing the price 
of cotton. Food and clothing of the plain- 
er sorts are absolutely vital necessities. 
This virtually was the government’s argu- 
ment in regulating the price of the West- 
ern farmer’s wheat and hogs. But it was 


and we wonder which one the old kaiser 
has designated to be king of America. 





Syracuse Herald.—The way the Ameri- 
cans are starting out over in France, there 
is danger of a shortage in the world’s sup- 
ply of hero medals before the war is over, 

Boston Herald.—Among the compensa- 
tions of war in England is the reduction of 
three thousand in the annual output of 
new books. 


Meridian Journal.—Now if they will stop 
speaking of corn flour as “corn meal” and 
put it up in yellow paper boxes with a pic- 
ture of a pretty girl outside how the sale 
of it will jump, even at a higher price. 

Detroit Free Press—A woman in New 
York arrested for hanging a German flag 
from her window explained that she had 
washed it and merely put it out to dry. It 
will take more than one washing to clean 
the German flag. 

Elizabeth Journal.—It is reported from 
Berlin that many British cannon have been 
captured. The Germans, however, have 
lost hundreds of men for every cannon 
taken. The guns can be replaced. It is 
much more difficult to replace the dead 


Germans. 
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Harsher Penalties for Enemies. 


& ONGRESS is slowly but surely 
rounding out the legislation need- 
ed to put’ teeth into the laws to 
suppress spies, plotters and obstructors. 
There was a tong and bitter fight in 
the senate over the sedition «bill but 
it was finally passed by a non-partisan 
vote. A number of the radical senators, 
as well as some of the most conserva- 
tive ones in both parties, opposed the 
legislation, on the ground that it gives 
too much power to the administration 
and endangers the right of free speech 
and free press. 

However, the department of justice 
made it plain that the existing laws 
were not strong enough to secure con- 
victions in many flagrant cases. Vari- 
ous senators gave warning that unless 
the laws were strengthened and the 
pro-German agitators were rounded up 
and disposed of, lynch law would be 
resorted to more and more by the en- 
raged people. 

Senator Lodge of Mass. referred to a 
recent case where a man enlisted in 
our army and then deserted, taking 
with him government plans and infor- 
mation, and though this man was prac- 
tically convicted of being a spy all 
that was done was to intern him. 
“That’s what brings lynchings”, he ex- 
claimed. Senator Fall of N. Mex. de- 
clared: “Treason is being taught in 
lodge rooms of this country, and I refer 
to the I. W. W.” 

Senator McCumber of N, Dak. was 
one of the most ardent champions of 
the bill. He asserted that bolshevik 
doctrines were being spread through- 
out the country and that the labor un- 
ions were being used as agencies for 
this propaganda. -He accused them of 
“slacking on the job” and demanding 
“more, still more, always more.” “I 
want unionism to get rid of the I. W. W. 
traitors. They have no country, no 
policies except those of destruction,” 
said he. Senator Borah of Idaho said 
with regret that there is now no law 
to punish people who eulogize the kai- 
ser, German “kultur” and German 
methods and deeds. 

The senate also passed a bill which 
‘was urged by Senator Walsh of Mont. 
and King of Utah and which will make 
life miserable for the I. W. W.’s and 
similar traitorous elements. It outlaws 
organizations which advocate violence 
or “any governmental, social, industrial 
or economic change” during the war. 
Printing or disseminating any litera- 
ture connected with such propaganda 
or renting of halls to them for holding 
meetings is heavily penalized by the 
bill. 


Time to Adopt Metric System? 
The war has brought forcefully home 
to thinking men in America and Eng- 
land the imperative need of greater. ef- 
ficiency and more practical methods in 


carrying on business and doing all 
kinds of work in order not only to 
make the most of available resources 


of all kinds, including man power, for 


the successful prosecution of the war 
but also to secure certain advantages 
which otherwise might be lacking in 
the commercial field where, it is gener- 
ally expected, competition will be un- 
usually keen when the war is over. The 
metric system which was adopted by a 
convention in France in 1795 and has 
since been officially established in a 
number of other European countries is 
being considered more favorably than 
ever before because many believe that 
its adoption and use would make for a 
great saving in time and labor in the 
transaction of both domestic and for- 
eign business as well as in the conduct 
of many industrial operations. 

The metric system, as most people in 
this country are rather vaguely aware, 
is purely. decimal, the meter, supposed 
to be one ten-millionth of the distance 
from the equator to the pole, measured 
on the earth’s surface at sea level, being 
the standard. 

The meter is 39.37 inches in length. 
The unit of measures of capacity, for 
both solids and liquids, is the liter, 
which is the cube of one-tenth of a me- 
ter, equivalent to 61.027 cubic inches or 
1.76 pints. The gram which is the unit 
of weight is the weight of a cubic cen- 
timeter of distilled water at a tempera- 
ture of about 39° F. It is equivalent to 
about 15% grains troy. 

It is argued that the present is a par- 
ticularly favorable time for changing 
to the metric system because meters, 
centimeters, kilometers, kilograms and 
other metric units have been kept more 
or less before the attention of the peo- 
ple, both soldiers and civilians, in con- 
nection with the war, during the past 
45 months and as a result everybody 
understands the system better than 
ever before. 

In Great Britain many are agitating 
the question of abandoning the cum- 
bersome old system of weights and 
measures and the awkward, illogical, 
time-wasting system of coinage and 
adopting in their stead the metric sys- 
tem and decimal coinage, similar to the 
system used in the United States and 
Canada, and also the centigrade ther- 
mometer scale, in order to save time 
and energy in carrying on every-day 
commercial and industrial activities 
and also to enable British traders to 
compete more successfully with their 
rivals in the foreign field. 

In the United States we have long en- 
joyed the advantages of a decimal sys- 
tem of coinage but our system of 
weights and measures is as awkward 
and inconvenient as that of the British 
from which it has been largely derived. 
As all indications now are that the 
United States will henceforth be a lead- 


ing competitor in most of the importa); 
markets of the world, many beliey: 


. that the time is ripe for simplifying our 


systems for measuring commodities |, 
the end that foreign customers my 
find it easier to trade with us. 

Advocates of the adoption of the 
metric system here favor at the same 
time replacing the Fahrenheit the 
mometer with the centigrade scale 
which scientists generally regard as thie 
best and simplest ever devised. Th 
centigrade scale, however, is not a par! 
of the metric system; the range of tem 
perature between the freezing and boi!- 
ing points of water on the scale is sii- 
ply divided into 100 equal parts (hence 
the name, centigrade), called degrees 
and the instrument is graduated ac- 
cordingly. 

The use of three different weights— 
avoirdupois, troy and apothecary—for 
different classes of commodities is con- 
fusing and much time is wasted in 
changing from one to another. More- 
over, when prices fluctuate sharply it is 
not easy to adjust quantities to pric: 
differences where this antiquated sys- 
tem is used; in many cases the changes 
are made greatly to the advantage o! 
the seller and the buyer loses conside: 
ably, in the aggregate. Where th: 
metric system, with its divisions in 
tenths, is used, its advocates argue, the 
adjustments can be more fairly ani 
more readily made. 

The chances for making fatal errors 
in writing medical prescriptions are rv- 
duced materially, it is further pointe:|! 
out, where the metric system of medica! 
weights is used. Furthermore, we ar 
told, the use of this system requires 
less of the physician’s time and a pri 
scription so written can be filled with- 


‘ out much difficulty by a pharmacist in 


a foreign country or by one who is ig- 
norant of the language in which it is 
written. 

Obviously the American or English- 
man who talks with persons of other 
nationalities of pounds, ounces, fee! 
inches, gallons, quarts, etc., will hav: 
great difficulty in making himself u: 
derstood but if he can speak in term: 
of metric units the chances are a grea! 
deal more favorable. The metric sys 
tem, if adopted by the United States 
and Great Britian, would become a sor! 
of universal international system of no 
tation, much the same as Esperant: 
would be an international language i! 
the dreams of its friends and advocate: 
ca.ne true. 

As the units of the metric system are 
related to each other, it is said, menta! 
calculations can be more quickly an 
accurately made than is possible wher: 
units not so related are used. Still an 
other advantage claimed for the sys 
tem is that it is particularly wel! 
adapted to the use of the slide rule, th: 
cash register and various kinds of ca! 
culating devices, 

Those who oppose the metric syste!!! 
point out that it was devised and adop! 
ed by the French at a time of revolu 
tion and upheaval when the tendenc) 
was to throw overboard everything 
that was old and take up with anything 
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new. They argue further that as it is 
an arbitrary system because it is based 
on the erroneous supposition that the 
meter is exactly one ten-millionth the 
length of the earth’s quadrant. 

Herbert Spencer, the well-known 
English scientist, has objected to the 
metric system on several grounds. 
Among his arguments were the follow- 
ing; the duodecimal system—a system 
based on 12—comes more natural to 
man than the decimal system, being 
used generally in all small daily trans- 
actions. 

For trade purposes many besides 
Spencer believe a duodecimal system 
superior to a system based on 10 be- 
cause it can be so readily and easily 
divided. Because arithmetical calcu- 
lations in which it is involved are com- 
paratively easy it has long been a fa- 
vorite number on which to base calcu- 
lations. Familiar examples of this are 
the common use of 12 units (dozen), the 
division of the foot into 12 parts called 
inches and the division of the pound 
troy into 12 parts called ounces, 

Others find the decimal system is ob- 
jectionable because it ignores what 
they call the instinctive human tenden- 
cy to divide everything by two. For 
example, they point out, engineers, ar- 
chitects, machinists, etc., find it much 
more convenient and easy to use halves, 
fourths, eighths, and so on down to 
§4th and even smaller fractions than to 
use decimals, Likewise, they remind 
us, quotations on the stock exchange 
are in dollars, halves, quarters, eighths, 
and sixteenths, instead of in decimals, 
showing that fractions resulting from 
one or more divisions by two are pre- 
ferred to decimals because they are 
handier and more easily handled in 
calculations. 





German Stigma on Famous Painting. 


In the past two generations the his- 
torical painting, “Washington Crossing 
the Delaware”, has been given a place 
ff honor in thousands of American 
homes. It has also been a favorite for 
hanging in school rooms. Now, how- 
ever, the picture is odious to many 
\mericans because it has been found to 
smack of Germany and the Germans 
who have shown themselves the heart- 
less enemies of civilization and of all 
nankind outside of Germany. 

Dr. B. J. Cigrand, writing in the New 
York Times, says the picture which is 
the work of Emanuel Leutze, a Ger- 
inan-born American citizen, was actual- 
ly painted on the banks of the Rhine, 
ind that Germans posed for the leading 
figures. While in Germany some years 
ago, he says, he visited Leutze’s old 
homestead at Dusseldorf. The keeper 
of the place informed him that Leutze 
came there in 1841 and shortly after- 
ward began the painting, sitting by the 
Rhine for many days, studying its flow 
and making an outline of its banks. 

Dr. Cigrand seeks to allay any indig- 
nation that patriotic Americans may 
feel at having a picture with German 
scenery and posing worked off on them 
by placing special emphasis on the fact 
that the artist was unquestionably a 


patriotic American, loyal to the prin- 
ciples and institutions of America and 
by pointing out that his using the Rhine 
as a background for the painting is 
prophetic “that the spirit of Washing- 
ton, in making democracy safe for the 
world, will yet cross the Rhine.” 

Those who resent the Teutonic set- 
ting of the picture may find comfort in 
considering the denouement of the 
event in our Revolutionary war which 
it depicts; how Washington and his 
troops went over to Trenton, despite 
the overwhelming difficulties of cross- 
ing the Delaware filled with floating 
pieces of ice and with a fast-running 
current, on a night that was dark and 
cold, with a storm of sleet and snow 
to harass them; how they surprised the 
mercenary, German troops under Col. 
Rall, all more sluggish and inefficient 
than usual because of the preceding 
(Christmas) night’s debauch, defeated 
them, mortally wounded Rall and cap- 
tured 1,000 prisoners, 1,200 small arms, 


sons took shares in this loan—a won- 
derful showing indeed. 

Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo is 
highly pleased with the results though 
he says if the very rich people had 
shelled out with the same liberality that 
the people of small means did, there 
would have been a much bigger show- 
ing. One thing that has developed is 
that Americans have now begun to 
form the bond-buying habit and it is 
much easier to persuade them to invest 
than it was at first. About five million 
took part in the first Liberty loan and 
about 10 million in the second. 

The shah of Persia showed that his 
heart is in the right place by cabling 
the state department for $100,000 of 
these bonds. All over the country, men 
and women spoke in theaters, in 
churches and at other gatherings urg- 
ing people to buy bonds and in many 
cases large subscriptions were obtained 
on the spot. 

At Keith’s theater in Washington the 














Washington Crossing the Delaware-—Oh, No—the Rhine. 


a number of brass field pieces and all 
of the German standards. 

The painting has been further criti- 
cized because of certain inaccuracies. 
Leutze took great pains to limn Wash- 
ington’s face and figure with exact fidel- 
ity and to get the colonial uniform ex- 
actly correct but he made a mistake in 
painting the flag and got it, not as it 
was at the time Washington crossed 
the Delaware, but as it was made by 
congressional enactment at a later date. 

Critics have pointed out also that the 
figure representing Washington in the 
picture is doing something that the 
great American leader would never 
have been so indiscreet as to do, namely, 
standing up in a small boat being rowed 
across a swift-running river, filled with 
floating blocks of ice. 








Third Loan a Success. 


The third Liberty loan went “over 
the top” in fine shape. The totals are 
still not all tabulated but in round num- 
bers four billions of bonds were taken. 
And what is more, they were bought 
by about 16 million people, which 
means that about one in every six per- 


bond campaign was in charge of Fred- 
eric J. Haskin, who is the head of the 
Pathfinder Information Bureau. He 
had wonderful success in first getting 
someone in the audience to buy a big 
block of bonds and then getting others 
to “match” his subscription with like 
amounts. Numerous sales of $15,000 to 
$25,000 and more were made, and the 
total of the sales at this one theater was 
over four millions, President Wilson 
being present and taking several thou- 
sand. This theater earned the tablet 
offered by Uncle Sam, as it sold more 
bonds, and sold them to a larger num- 
ber of people, than any other theater 
in the country. 

Near the close of the bond “drive” 
the president arranged to take a $50 
bond from a bank and pay for it on 
terms of $5 down and $5 a month, and 
appeals were sent out over the country 
which induced thousands of others to 
match the president’s $50. This third 
loan was not so big as the second one, 
which totaled over 4600 millions. Eng- 
land made one loan that went about 
5100 millions. France’s biggest one to 
date was 2800 millions, Germany’s 
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3600, Austria’s 1200, Italy’s 950 and Can- 
ada’s 420. Most of these other loans 
were at five per cent interest, except 
Germany’s which was at four and a 


half, 


Hurrying Big Army. 

The stress on the western front in 
France has induced our government to 
adopt additional plans for speeding up 
the increases to our military forces. 
Orders have been issued calling 233,000 
more of the drafted men to the colors 
during May. This is in addition to the 
150,000 called in April. The original 
plan was to draw only 100,000 a month, 
but this would not provide the sol- 
diers fast enough. 

As Secretary of War Baker says: 
“Let us avoid specific figures; they im- 
ply limits, and there is no limit. We 
will call men enough to make victory 
certain. We will call them as rapidly 
as they can be trained and sent for- 
ward.” The existing contonments will 
be enlarged to provide the extra facili- 
ties needed, and it may be that some 
altogether new ones will be created. 

Congress is asked to appropriate in 
round numbers 15 billions for the army 
for the next fiscal year, beginning July 
1. A good slice of this will be devoted 
to the production of field-guns and 
heavy ordnance, and about 400 millions 
will be set aside for continuing the 
colossal aircraft program we have now 
undertaken. For the last fiscal year 
the army took nearly seven billions. In 
round numbers there are now a million 
and a half Americans under arms, and 
it is expected that the total will reach 
something like three millions within 
the coming fiscal year. Of course no-one 
is authorized to give exact figures even 
if they were known. 

A year of war has cost this country 
about nine billions, but over half of 
this cost was in the form of loans to 
our allies. Congressman Hull of Tenn., 
the financial authority of congress, fig- 
ures that the war so far has cost all the 
belligerents upwards of 100 billions, 
or over $60 apiece for every man, wom- 
and and child on the globe. About one- 
sixth of our war funds so far have been 
raised by taxation of different kinds, 
and the rest has:‘come from loans. 


New Red Cross Drive May 20. 


President Wilson as chief executive 
of the United States and head of the 
American Red Cross has proclaimed the 
week beginning May 20 as “Red Cross 
week” during which the people of the 
United States will be called on to con- 
tribute generously to the Red Cross in 
order that its humanitarian work both 
at home and abroad may be carried on 
with undiminished effectiveness. It is 
planned to raise at least $100,000,000 
during the week. 

Last summer the war council of the 
Red Cross asked for a like amount and 
the people of the country pledged $110,- 
000,000. Of this amount about $108,- 
000,000 has been collected and about 
$85,000,000 has been appropriated. 

Since the United States entered the 


war reports of waste, inefficiency and 


irregular practices of various kinds in 
connection with the handling of Red 
Cross money have been set going, 
doubtless by friends and agents of Ger- 
many who desire to weaken and re- 
tard our efforts in the war against Ger- 
many, and these have given rise to 
doubts and questions in the minds of 
many Americans. These’ malicious, 
slanderous stories are adequately refut- 
ed by the following statement of Gen. 
Pershing, commander of the American 
expeditionary forces in France: 

“IT want to say to you that no other 
organization since the world began has 
ever done such great constructive work 
with the efficiency, dispatch and under- 
standing, often under adverse circum- 
stances, that has been done by the 
American Red Cross in France.” 

The principal business of the Red 
Cross now is to relieve as far as pos- 
sible the suffering and distress inevit- 
ably resulting from this war which 
surpasses in magnitude anything in 
previous history and in which $100,- 
000,000 is spent daily to kill and maim 
mien and work destruction on the larg- 
est possible scale. 

When the Italian armies last Novem- 
ber fell back before the blows of the 
Teutons the Red Cross was quickly on 
the ground providing for the urgent 
needs of the people suddenly forced to 
flee from their homes in the territory 
surrendered, the sum of $3,000,000 be- 
ing appropriated for this work. 

For work in France which has suf- 
fered greatly the sum of $30,000,000 has 
been appropriated. This money has 
been used to provide hospitals, equip- 
ment and nurses to care for sufferers 
from tuberculosis which has developed 
into a scourge; to establish military 
hospifals, rest stations and canteens for 
the soldiers and to provide for hospital 
supply service. 

Besides this much money has been 
used in caring for helpless children, 
for carrying on relief work in devastat- 
ed districts, caring for some 5,000 fam- 








MAY BE LAST CALL. 


Congress has decreed that newspaper 
postage rates shall be increased with 
the beginning of the new fiscal year, 
July 1. Many publications have already 
gone out of business and the rest are 
reducing size and raising prices. We sin- 


cerely hope that something may turn. 


up which will enable the Pathfinder to 
continue at the present hard-times sub- 
scription price but we can’t accomplish 
the impossible. 

Every subscriber whose subscription 
is not paid well in advance should 
make sure to get in his renewal at once 
and thus protect himself. Tell your 
friends that this may be their last 
chance to subscribe at the old price of 
only $1 a year. We will still allow the 
very low rate of $2 for three years or 
for three different subscriptions sent in 
at the same time, or $3 for five. Those 
who have trial subscriptions are special- 
ly urged to renew before expiration of 
their time, as extensions of credit can- 
not be allowed in these times. 

PATHFINDER PUB. CO. 


ilies and helping to re-establish their 
homes. In addition some $400,000 has 
been used for the relief of the blind. 

Besides all this, help is given in many 
other parts of the world. For example, 
condensed milk was provided for the 
little children of Petrograd when they 
were in urgent need of it and about 
one-fourth of the money subscribed 
through local Red Cross chapters is 
eventually used for local relief in th: 
United States for caring for the fami- 
lies of men in military service and al! 
others who need help. 


[[Soveomment Netes |] 


No Patents Issued to Enemies. By or- 
der of the president the issuance of pat- 
ents and copyrights to subjects of enemy) 
nations has been stopped. At the sam 
time the right of Americans in enem) 
countries to apply for patents was revoked 








No Appeals for Sympathy. Enormou: 
quantities of mail delivered to certain so! 
diers at a camp in the South led militar) 
authorities there to suspect something 
An investigation was made and it was 
found that the men had been soliciting th« 
sympathy of the public through adver 
tisements in papers and magazines. At 
once orders were issued that any sol- 
dier caught advertising in this way would 
be severely punished. 


Soldiers’ Health Good. The health of 
men in the American army surpasses that 
of the armies of Europe, Surgeon Genera! 
Gorgas tells us, but such should be the 
case for we have had the benefits of thei: 
experience to guide us. There are 20,000 
doctors in the army who formerly were in 
civil life. The results of the care which 
they are giving to the men and the im- 
proved health and sanitary conditions that 
prevail in army camps have placed the 
American army on a health standard sur- 
passing that of the Japanese army which 
hitherto was credited with being the best 
in the world. 


U. S. Takes Steel Output. Steel plants 
the country over are concentrating on gov- 
ernment work; approximately 80 per cent 
of the steel produced in this country is be- 
ing used for government purposes. Foi 
private individuals to obtain any supplies 
a federal permit is required. Unless the 
applicant can ‘show that his need of steel 
is urgent his plea for a permit is likely 
to be ignored. 


Paying Spanish-American War Bonds. A 
circular issued by the treasury department 
announces that the last war loan, issued in 
1898 during the Spanish-American war, wil! 
be paid August 1. The authorization called 
for $200,000,000, which amount is less than 
is now being spent every week. At that 
time, however, it was considered a huge 
sum. 


Army Mail Congestion. Pending an in- 
vestigation to determine the cause of the 
delay in the delivery of mails to soldiers 
in France U. S. postoffice officials declar« 
that the main fault lies with the war de- 
partment in that officials there neglect t: 
keep the postoffice department advised as 
to the movement of troops. Army officers 
ignore the importance of transferring 
mails and allow letters to go to locations 
after the soldiers have left, it is declared. 
This causes more work and considerably 
greater delay before the mail is finally de- 
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Owing to the fact that the war 
department chooses to give no information 
and even fails to see that the postoffice is 
correctly informed as to the terminology 
of the various branches of the army those 
employed in the transmission of mails 
are often in complete ignorance of those 
facts which they should have close knowl- 
edge of in order that the delivery of the 
mails may be carried on without confusion 

i delay. Several times mail has been 
sent to France when the soldiers it was 
intended for were in England or in Italy. 
Owing to the congested condition that ex- 
ists in France over 46,000 tons of Christ- 
mas parcels for our boys there had not 
been delivered on the first of last March, 
t has been revealed. 


: 
yered. 





Greenhouses Hit. According to an order 
recently issued by the fuel administration, 
greenhouses will have to cut down on their 
consumption of fuel 50 per cent this year, 
the reduction to be based on the fuel con- 
sumption during the period from April 1, 
1915, to April 1 this year. Public as well 
as private greenhouses, including those at 
ithe White House in Washington and the 
national botanic garden are affected. The 
order does not effect the growing of plants 
for the production of summer vegetables, 
however. 





German Prisoners Not Prodigally Fed. 
The food administration has issued an of- 
11 denial of the reports that have been 
circulating about the country to the effect 
that the German military prisoners held in 
this country are being fed on the fat of 
the land while citizens are denying them- 
selves in order to help carry on the war. 
Such stories are the work of German prop- 
agandists, designed to create dissatisfac- 
tion among the American people, and patri- 
otie citizens should denounce them as lies 
whenever heard, it is declared. German 
military prisoners are fed the regular gar- 
rison ration, as required by international 
law, just as American prisoners in Ger- 
many are expected to be fed the same as 
the German army gets. The wheat allowed 
prisoners here is limited to one and one- 
half pounds a week for each person. Other 
commodities are measured out in sufficient 
quantities to nourish them properly but 
without waste. 
NOTES OF CONGRESS. 
Vetoes Bad English. Congress has a way 
> passing- bills that would be marked 
pretty low as pieces of English composi- 
tion by a schoolteacher. It is perhaps a 
good thing that we have a “schoolmaster 
in the White House”, or our statute-books 
might be loaded up with more laws that 
say what they don’t mean and that don’t 
say what they do mean. The president has 
t vetoed a bill regulating the appoint- 
ment of army chaplains—the ground being 
that it was so badly worded that it con- 
tradicted its own purpose. Many reform- 
ers have long believed that what is called 
the “item veto” should be established, so 
that the executive could veto a part of a 
I without having to reject the whole 
measure because of some single objection. 


Thirty-seven of the states now have the 
item veto and it is a great thing, especially 
for heading off “log-rolling”, where mem- 
bers connive with one another and insert 
appropriations into bills which would be 
turned down if they were considered sin- 
gly but which are often allowed to go 
through rather than sacrifice the whole 


bill. Most of the bad wording of bills is 
a result of the frequent amending and 


re-amending of them, until the original 
authors have lost all hold on them. 





War Only With Teutons. There has been 
a persistent demand for us to declare war 
on Turkey and Bulgaria, who are allies of 
Germany and Austria. Senator King of 
Utah has been pushing a resolution for 
that purpose in the senate. The reasons 
for remaining at peace with Turkey and 
Bulgaria are not officially made public, 
but the understanding is that since those 
countries have not made war directly on 
us and have so far protected our citizens 
in their domain, there is no good reason 
for adding them to our enemies. There 
seems to be some hope that they can event- 
wally be persuaded to part company with 
the Huns and if we remain on nominally 
friendly terms with them we may be able 
to help the allied cause more than we 
could by declaring war on them, when we 
are going to have all we can do to fight 
the Germans and Austrians. 





Shortest Session. Some time ago the 
house met at noon, the chaplain prayed, 
Representatives Garner of Texas moved to 
adjourn, and at 12:02 the members were 
leaving the chamber. It was the shortest 
session in history. 


Civil Service Bars Down. Congress has 
taken action by which the civil service laws 
are relaxed fer the period of the war so 
as to do away with the foolish require- 
ment that each state must be allowed its 
quota of clérks in the government service. 
The theory of the law was that public of- 
fice is a private graft, and hence that it 
was necessary to distribute the appoint- 
ments to the states according to popula- 
tion, instead of employing the best peo- 
ple who could be got, regardless of where 
they happened to be born. Recently for 
example an expert stenographer was ready 
at Washington to take a government ap- 
pointment and the government needed her, 
but under the law it was necessary for her 
to journey clear back to .Texas and take a 
civil service examination there. She very 
properly told Uncle Sam that he could 
keep his appointment, as she didn’t want 
the job. that bad. So Uncle Sam decided it 
was time to apply a little common busi- 
ness sense to the running of the govern- 
ment, and now he can wink at this silly 
requirement, which is a relic of the old 
days of the “spoils system”. 





For National Anthem. Congress as a 
rule does not meddle with such matters as 
national songs, national flowers, national 
holidays, etc.. as these matters are usually 
considered outside its jurisdiction. There 
are no national holidays in the sense of 
holidays established by the nation; the 





states have full power over such things. 
There is a bill in the house to establish 
the mountain laurel as the national flower 
—but the idea meets with no support. For 
one thing, the laurel is not common enough 
over the country to serve as a nationa) 
flower. Representative Dyer of Mo. has 
introduced a resolution making “The Star 
Spangled Banner” legally our national an- 
them. Though this tune has been officially 
recognized by our army and navy as the 
most honored one, it does not have the 
sanction of formal law. The air is an old 
English one and though it is musically 
not so satisfactory as it might be, it seems 
to wear better than anything else that 
has been proposed. One objection made 
to it is that it covers too wide a range for 
the ordinary voice, but in this respect it 
is exactly on a par with “The Watch on the 
Rhine,” the German anthem. Some of the 
words which were written to the air by 
Francis Scott Key in 1814 are rather rough 
and difficult to sing, but the whole song 
has acquired a character which puts it in 
a class by itself and many people believe 
it should now be made the national anthem 
by law. 


Do You Keep a Canary ? 


If you do, the Pathfinder will furnish 
you with a free booklet on “Canaries; 
Their Care and Management.” This little 
publication issued by the federal govern- 
ment ‘not only treats of the care of the 
birds but describes the principal varieties. 








It gives full information about their 
breeding, and how to treat them when 
they have broken legs, loss of feathers, 
respiratory trouble, ete. 

Fill in the attached coupon and mai! 
with a 2-cent stamp for return to The 


Pathfinder Information Bureau, Frederic J. 
Haskin, Director, Washington, D. C. 


USE THIS COUPON OR WRITE— 
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Good Friends of the Pathfinder Can Save Their Subscription Money 


The Pathfinder does not give premiums for new subscriptions. This pa 
In recognition of this, many of our good frie 


| publishing world today. 


| ($2. 


at $1 a year is the biggest 
recommend the Pathfinder to their friends, often || 
sending us orders for new subscriptions. We appreciate and will recognize this good will by extending the subscription of 
any subscriber for one full year who sends us the names of two new yearly subscribers accompanied by a remittance of | 
Credit on your subscription account cannot be given for a single new subscription; nor can credit be given on ac- || 
count of any subscription sent in previously. Remember, the only way a Pathfinder subscription can be secured at less than || 
the regular price is by sending to the Pathfinder Publishing Company the names of two new yearly subscribers and $2. 
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RUSSIA. 


Teutons Demand Food. By threats, 
cajolery and other methods, Germany 
and Austria have succeeded in forcing 
the Ukrainian peasantry to surrender 
grain to them amounting, according to 
German estimates, to about 100,000 tons 
up to the first of May. The government 
set up by the Germans at Kief found it 
increasingly difficult to induce the peas- 
ants to give up their grain for German 
use for they had begun to see how dis- 
astrously the so-called German peace 
was working out for tem; in some 
cases they deliberately destroyed grow- 
ing crops rather than produce food for 
the Teutons whom they recognized as 
enemies, At length the German mili- 
tary commander in the district openly 
took matters into his own hands, issued 
orders for tilling the soil and repealed 
all constitutional rights in the territory. 
While the rada was discussing this ac- 
tion he arrested several of the ministers 
but released them the next day. With 
German military support withdrawn, 
the government at once collapsed and 
was later replaced by one instituted by 
Ukrainian peasants. 

The German vice-chancellor in ex- 
plaining this high-handed procedure to 
the main committee of the Reichstag 
said that the Germans had gone into 
the Ukraine solely at the wish of the 
Ukrainian government for the purpose 
of restoring order. Besides this, he 
said, they hoped to obtain foodstuffs, of 
which the Ukrainians promised to de- 
liver 1,000,000 tons by August Ist. 

When the rada found itself unable to 
compel compliance with the terms of 
the treaty respecting the surrender of 
grain the Germans, the vice chancellor 
said, had to look after the matter for 
themselves and this caused some dis- 
content. The rada was overthrown, he 
told the committee, because it stubborn- 
ly adhered to communistic theories that 
are not approved by the peasant pop- 
ulation. The order for the cultivation 
of the land was issued, he explained, 
because of the danger that the peasants 
would neglect it and as a result the 
Ukraine’s promises to Germany could 
not be fulfilled. 

There had been formed an anti-Ger- 
man committee which aimed at driving 
the Germans out of the Ukraine and 
even suggested something on the order 
of “Sicilian vespers” for all Germans, 
the vice-chancellor said. Easter Mon- 
day in 1282, the Sicilians at Palermo be- 
gan a massacre which resulted in the 
death of 8,000 French, men, women and 
children. The name “Sicilian vespers”, 
was applied because the wholesale 
butchery began at vespers. 

The Germans of course had to “ren- 
der harmless the foolish instigators of 
this plan,” the vice-chancellor explain- 
ed, so the ministers belonging to the 
committee had to be arrested. It was 


a regrettable blunder, however, he ad- 
mitted, to arrest them while the rada 
was in session and immediate repara- 
tion was made and regret was express- 
ed in writing. 

The peasant government is said to 
have pledged itself to carry out the 
Brest-Litovsk agreement so far as food- 
stuffs are concerned. Gen, Koropadski 
has been proclaimed dictator and het- 
man, it is announced, and he will un- 
dertake the formation of a new dem- 
ocratic government, distinguished from 
the former government by its non-rec- 
ognition of communistic theories which 
deny any ownership of the soil. 

The Arbeiter Zeitung of Vienna fears 
that the Teutons’ treatment of the Uk- 
rainians will cause them to look on 
the occupying Austro-German troops 
as establishing a military regime for 
the purpose of requisitioning foodstuffs 
rather than as seeking to liberate them 
from the yoke of Russia; the Ukrain- 
ians, it fears, will hate fhe Teutons as 
much as the Letts, Poles, Esthonians 
and Lithuanians now do. Russophile 
sentiment will grow and _ separation 
from Russia will continue only so long 
as the central powers maintain troops 
there. 


Russia in Pitiable Plight.” Thanks to 
the ignorance and incompetence or the 
knavery and deliberate treachery of 
the bolshevik leaders, Russia lies pros- 
trate in the mire, spineless, weak and 
bleeding, an easy prey for the scheming, 
ambitious Germans and for grafting 
Russians. Farms, factories, mines and 
other industries are largely idle so that, 
despite the abundance and richness of 
the country’s natural resources, thou- 
sands of people are in dire need of the 
common necessaries of life. Every- 
where disorder and violence are prev- 
alent and life and property are con- 
stantly in danger. 

Some of the more intelligent people 
have awakened to the true situation; 
they realize that their country has been 
deceived, duped and led astray by char- 
latans, ignorant dreamers and selfseek- 
ing theorists but are staggered by the 
magnitude of the task of repairing the 
injuries that have been suffered. Many 
fear that without help from America 
and the allies they will be unable to 
escape from the pit into which they 
have fallen and deliver their country 
from the clutches of the imperialistic 
Germans. 

M. Burtheff, a well-known Russian 


‘ revolutionary leader, declares that the 


present bolshevik government means 
ruin to Russia and danger to the rest 
of the world. Under a vigorous gov- 
ernment, headed by such a man as 
Korniloff or Miliukoff, he believes, the 
nation would rally and turn on the 
Germans, 

Large numbers of Russians are bit- 
terly resentful of the encroachments of 


Germany; with proper leadership 
formidable military force might be o: 
ganized in the country to join with th. 
allies against Germany. Leon Trotzk 
bolshevik minister of war, recent}, 
proposed the adoption of universal mj 
itary training for all men from 16 to 4)) 
and conscription of all workers an: 
peasants. His plan, it is reported, w: 
adopted by the panexecutive coun 
of Moscow. 

Finns Want Monarchy. The whi), 
guards or Finnish government forc: 
which, according to reports, some tin) 
ago captured Viborg after killing near! 
the entire forces of 6,000 red guards a) 
said to be overwhelmingly in favor « 
establishing a monarchy in Finland 

The Germans who are supposed to } 
aiding the government forces apparen! 
ly are taking every advantage of th: 
situation to further German interests 
the Svenska Tidmingen, official orga), 
of the peasant party, probably at th 
instigation of the Germans is open! 
advocating the establishment of a mo: 
archy with a German prince as king. 

U. S. Consul Haynes at Helsingfo: 
says the Finnish government appeale« 
to Germany for help because there wa 
no-one else to appeal to, Sweden havin: 
refused help, the other Scandinavia 
countries having been unable to do an\ 
thing and none of the allied countrix 
except France having recognized th: 
republic after the overthrow of th: 
legal government by anarchists. Con 
sul Haynes recommends that the Unite: 
States distribute foodstuffs in northe: 
Finland, believing that such actio: 
would prevent the Germans from gai) 
ing further advantages in the countr\ 


Ex-Czar in Ekaterinburg. There hay: 
been rumors lately of serious disorde: 
in Petrograd and of the restoration oi! 
the monarchical government, forn« 
grand heir apparent, Alexis Romanoff! 
being proclaimed emperor, with Grand 
Duke Michael Alexandrovitch as regen! 
the reports said. At the order of th: 
government, Nicholas Romanoff, forme) 
emperor, the former empress and on 
of their daughters, have been transfe 
red from Tobolsk to Ekaterinburg b« 
cause of alleged afforts on the part o! 
peasants and monarchists at Tobolss 
to effect their escape. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 
Internal Troubles in the dual mon- 
archy are causing the German kaise) 
and his vassal, Emperor Charles, con- 


siderable uneasiness. Food from th: 
Ukraine has not- materialized in any 
thing like the quantities promised an 
hoped for; the people in many section: 
of the country are desperately in need 
of food and are discouraged over th: 
prospect that the supply of food-stuf!- 
and other much-needed materials, in 
stead of increasing, is likely to grow less 

To add to the disaffection and unres! 
the different races are jealous of each 
other. This jealousy has led to insisten! 
demands for changes in the governmen! 
and reports tell of numerous clashes 
lately. Altogether, it appears, condi- 
tions for a real revolution would be 
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ideal if the fear of severe punishment 
at the hands of the Germans could be 
overcome and if fearless, competent 
leaders should arise and find an ef- 
fective way to organize the disaffected 
people. 

The Slavonians are bitter against the 
Germans and are agitating for a separa- 
tion from Austria. Unrest and the ten- 
dency to mutiny are said to be growing 
and spreading rapidly among them. At 
Laibach a few days ago crowds of Slav- 
onians who thronged the streets singing 
anti-German songs and cheering for the 
entente allies nearly destroyed a Ger- 
man club and smashed the windows of 
numerous German places of business. 

A large number of Czecho-Slovak 
troops have gone over to the Italian 
side and, wearing Italian uniforms, they 
are now occupying positions on the Ital- 
ian front against the Austrians. Bohem- 
ian troops are also joining the Italian 
troops; detachments of them wearing 
Italian uniforms are already engaged 
on the Italian front against Austria. 

Germans in Bohemia and in Tyrol 
some time ago appealed to Germany for 
food and the Austrian premier appoint- 
ed district food administrators in the 
former. The government plans rigor- 
ously to combat Slavonic agitation 
there, it is said. As a protest against 
such action three Austrian cabinet 
members have resigned. 

Premier von Seydler has consented 
that northern Tyrol inhabited by Slav- 
onians and northern Bohemia be attach- 
ed to Bavaria and Saxony, respectively, 
for “provisioning purposes”. The real 
object no doubt is to starve the people 
into submission rather than to supply 
them with food which may be spared 
by the people of these German states. 

Emperor Charles a few days ago em- 
powered the premier to dismiss the 
parliament and at once take steps to 
prevent the resumption of its activities. 
The government announced that it would 
address itself with all diligence to the 
economic problem and do its best to 
“create conditions required to enable 
the population to hold out.” 

It was explained that parliament was 
adjourned in order that the government 
might not be hampered by parliamen- 
tary confusion and parliamentary criti- 
cism. The real reason, however, is 
probably to be found in the rebellious 
spirit that has been manifested in an 
unmistakable manner by the Poles, 
Czechs and Jugo-slaves among Charles’s 
subjects. 


CHINA. 


Brigands Active. Chinese brigands 
have become more daring than they 
were ever known to be before. They 
are completely in control of several 
provinces, reports say, and have been 
kidnapping foreigners and committing 
various crimes, Not long ago they held 
up a train, killed two passengers, 
wounded 10 and captured a dozen 
others whom they carried off for ran- 
som. E, J. Purcell, an American railroad 
engineer, fell into the hands of these 
outlaws, was robbed of about $125,- 
000 and carried through the interior 


of the country in a cage in which he 
was exhibited to the natives like a wild 
animal, At length he managed to es- 
cape from the cage by bribing the guard, 
made his way to a port and finally, a 
short time ago, reached America. 


FRANCE. 


Mothers’ Day. May 12 was kept by all 
American soldiers in France as “Moth- 
ers’ Day” and practically every man 
whose mother is living wrote and mail- 
ed a letter to her. The Y. M. C. A. pro- 
vided every possible advantage for the 
letter writing, the censors worked over- 
time and the postal authorities did 
their best in order that the way might 
be opened and the messages from the 
boys sped to their mothers who without 
exception come first in their thoughts, 
The avalanche of letters will arrive in 
America and be delivered about the 
first of June. 


The American: Labor Mission in 
France has assured the French that 
American labor will have nothing to 
do with German workmen, whether 
socialist or not, until the German mili- 
tary forces have been conquered. Gen. 
Dubail, military governor of Paris, con- 
gratulated the members of the mission 
on the fact that the fraternization of 
France and America is civil as well as 
military and expressed the hope that 
the workers of the two countries will 
continue to stand together in peace 
the same as in war. 





What are Luxuries? The authorities 
charged with the task of deciding what 
articles are luxuries and so subject to 
the new. 10 per cent tax have listed 
26 different classes of goods as luxuries 
no matter what their cost. Some 77 
others are regarded as luxuries only 
when the prices paid for them exceed 
certain fixed amounts. For example, 
silk underwear is a luxury regardless of 
its cost but linen is only in case the 
price paid for it is in excess of about 
$8. A women’s hat is not a luxury un- 
less it costs over $8 but a man’s is if he 
pays more than $4 for it. Women en- 
joy a further ddvantage in being allow- 
ed to buy costumes costing up to $50 
without being regarded as dressing 
luxuriously while men may not pay 
more than $35 for a suit without being 
subject to the luxury tax. 


American Club at Nice. An American 
club for officers on leave has been 
opened at Nice. It is located on the 
shore of the Mediterranean which in 
pre-war times was a favorite winter 
resort of millionaires, Reading, writ- 
ing, card, billiard and tea rooms are 
provided and concerts will be given 
weekly. 





A French Boy Scout Hero. Lieut. Gen. 
Baden-Powell recently told a meeting 
of English Boy Scouts of the heroic 
deed of a French Boy Scout, narrated 
in a letter found o.. a dead German. 
A German column while passing 
through a wooded defile captured this 
French boy, according to the letter, 
and asked him if any French forces 
were in the vicinity, He refused to 






























































give any information. When the Ger- 
mans had gone a short distance farther 
they were fired on from the cover of 
the wood. They then asked if he had 
known that the French were in the 
wood. The boy did not deny it so he 
was stood up before a firing squad 
and shot, dying with a proud smile on 
his face. 

Huns Destroy Hospital. German air- 
men have bombed and completely de- 
stroyed Dr. Carrell’s ambulance station 
at the front. The hospital which was 
located in a forest and was conspicu- 
ously marked with a Red Cross flag and 
a large white cross on the lawn appar- 
ently was specially singled out by the 
Huns for attack. Fortunately all the 
wounded men had been removed to 
cellars and so escaped. 


Band Coming to U. S. The French 
government is planning to send to the 
United States a military band of care- 
fully picked men, all highly accom- 
plished musicians, under the leadership 
of Gabriel Pares, former leader of the 
republican guard of Paris. 


CANADA. 


Would Increase Taxes. The acting 
minister of finance recently presented 


plans to parliament for materially in- 


creasing taxes in the Dominion. The 
proposals included provisions for the 
taxation of business with a capitaliza- 
tion from $50,000 down to $25,000 at the 
rate of 25 per cent of the amount by 
which the profits exceed 10 per cent; 
for reducing income tax exemptions 
from $1,500 to $1,000 in the case of un- 
married persons and from $3,000 to 
$2,000 in the case of married persons; 
for an increase in ‘excise duties on 
manufactured tobacco; for duties on 
tea and coffee for an increase in taxes 
on parlor and sleeping car reservations; 
for a specific duty of five cents per 
lineal foot on motion-picture films and 
a special war excise tax on automobiles, 
j welry, talking machines, mechanical 
pianos and organs and records when 
imported into or manufactured in 
Canada. 

Draft Age Lowered. The age limit 
for military service registration has 
been lowered from 20 to 19 years. Men 
liable to service will be required to 
register about the middle of June but 
it is expected that none will be called 
to the colors until some time in the 
following month. 


SWEDEN. 

Food Shortage Acute. The people of 
Sweden are literally fighting against 
starvation, according to Minister of Fi- 
nance Thorsen. The main thing, he 
said, is to get bread; the price is a mat- 
ter of only secondary consideration. 
There is also a serious shortage of coal; 
Germany exacts a loan of about $1,620,- 
000 monthly for coal which she supplies. 


TEACHERS—GET GOV’T JOBS. 

Thousands men-women clerks, 18 or 
over, wanted; $100 month. Write Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept. P84, Rochester, N. Y., 
for free list of positions open.—Advt. 
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NEWS NOTES |[ > 


Rosenwald Given Cup. During a recent 
drive for a $10,000,000 Jewish war fund 
Julius Kosenwald, head of the firm of 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., donated $1,000,000. In 
recognition of this large contribution a 
gold cup made in England in 1792 was pre- 
sented to him and Mrs. Rosenwald. It was 
announced that a cup of English make was 
chosen to show the appreciation of the 
American Jews for what England has done 
for them. 


National Highway Provided for. The Na- 
tional Old Trails Association announces 
that everything has been provided for the 
building of a national transcontinental 
highway from Washington, D.,C., to Los 
Angeles, Calif., arrangements for it having 
been completed in every state through 
which it will traverse except a few counties 
in Kansas and Missouri. The final de- 
termination of the route will be made in 
June, it is announced. 


Voluntary Censorship Proposed. The 
American Newspaper Publisher’s Associa- 
tion has come forward with a plan for es- 
tablishing a new system of censorship, one 
under which practical newspaper men on 
their own responsibility and judgment 
would determine what news in the inter- 
ests of the war should be given to the pub- 
lic. The present method of censorship is 
entirely inadequate and unsatisfactory, it 
is declared. The head of the government 
publicity department has been rated as 
“incompetent and disloyal” and wholly 
unfit for the high office over which he has 
control. The organization proposes that a 
committee of trained journalists be se- 
lected who would gather such news from 
the various government departments as 
would be of interest to the public and val- 
uable for the carrying on of the war. At 
the same time the training of these men 
would enable them to eliminate unimport- 
ant material that is now often sent to pub- 
lishers only to be cast into the wastebask- 
et. Considerable time and effort through- 
out the whole department would be saved, 
it is believed. Efforts are being made to 
get the support of the government for the 
proposal. 


Loyalty Buttons for Disqualified Men. A 
movement is being considered to provide 
some means by which men rejected for ar- 
my or navy service because they failed to 
mect the physical test should be distin- 
guished from those not yet called or who 
have made no effort to enlist. H.S. Bellis, 
of San Diego, Calif., is urging the adoption 
of such a plan and he has brought the mat- 
ter to the attention of Congressman Kett- 
ner in an effort to have the national] legis- 
lature act on it. Both Canada and England 
have granted recognition to their disquali- 
fied men by issuing to them silver badges. 
It is proposed that a Loyalty button be 
given to every American who has not been 
successful, through the draft or otherwise, 
in being made a part of the fighting forces 
of the country. 


Clay Products Curtailed. The manufac- 
ture of 10 principal clay products, not vital 
to the war program, has been ordered cur- 
tailed by the fuel administration in order 
to devote more machinery to making nec- 
essary war materials _and to release men, 
material and transportation for war pur- 
poses. A reduction of from 15 to as high 
as 50 per cent of their ordinary production 
is ordered. Face brick, common and pav- 


ing brick, terra cotta, roofing tile, floor and 
wall tile, sanitary ware, hollow tile, sewer 
pipe, drain tile and stoneware are included. 
Similar measures affecting other indus- 
tries not essential to the war will be put 
into effect in the near future it is said. 


German Hall to be Hospital. A large 
hall in New York city, the headquarters of 
one of the largest German singing socie- 
ties in the country, has been bought by the 
city and turned over to the government for 
a base hospital. The membership of the 
society had dwindled considerably since 
the United States entered the war owing 
to a breach that occurred between the old- 
er German-born members and the younger 
ones who were born in this country. 


World’s Champion Milk Producer. W. E. 
Reed of Bridgewater, Mass., writes that 
since the printing of the article in the 
Pathfinder about a California Holstein 
cow which produced 918 pounds of milk in 
seven days this cow—Raphaelia Johanna 
Aaggie IlI—has increased: her seven-day 
record to over 927 pounds. This is not the 
world’s record, however, he says; May Echo 
Sylvia, a Canadian Holstein, is the undis- 
puted world’s title holder, having produced 
1005.8 pounds in seven. days. 


German Names Abound. The American 
Defense Socrety is conducting a campaign 
to rechristen all towns, cities and streets 
in the United States bearing Teutonic 
names. As the result of investigations it 
is found that there are 27 Berlins in this 
country. Ohio holds the record with four. 
Iowa, Alabama, California, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South 
Carolina, Washington, Connecticut, Flori- 
da, Georgia, Illinois, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, M:chigan, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, New York, New Jersey, North 
Carolina and Wisconsin have eath one. 
Almost as many American cities are named 
after Bismarck as after Abraham Lincoln. 
There are cities named Hamburg in 20 
states, while a number of Bremens, Dres- 
dens, EHanovers and even Kaisers are scat- 
tered throughout various states. 


Much Meat Wasted. According to figures 
published by a railroad official over 2700 
head of cattle, horses and sheep were killed 
by trains on a Southern road last year. 
If the carcases of these animals had been 
worked up at packing houses instead of be- 
ing wasted along the track they would 
have produced more than 1,000,000 pounds 
of food products, he says, which would 
have furnished the meat ration for 70,000 
soldiers for 30 days. 


Shakespeare Greetings Exchanged. In ob- 
servation of Shakespeare day the school 
children of England sent through Ambas- 
sador Page a friendly message to the 
children of America. The message read: 
“Proud of our common heritage in Shakes- 
peare, mindful of the bond uniting us as 
comrades in duty and in grateful rever- 
ence toward those who are giving their 
lives to safeguard the blessings of free- 
dom and peace for us all, we send greet- 
ing on this Shakespeare day.” Commis- 
sioner of Education Claxton replied that 
“the boys and girls of the United States 
return the greetings of their school fellows 
of Great Britain on the day on which we 
with all English-speaking countries, are 
celebrating the anniversary of the birth of 
the great Englishman whose works are our 
greatest literary heritage. They are also 


mindful of the bond uniting them with a]! 
who are fighting for the safety of democ- 
racy, the freedom of the world and the 
establishment of a permanent peace.” 


Kermit Roosevelt a Captain. Kermii 
Roosevelt, who has been fighting with th: 
British army in Mesopotamia, has been 
commissioned a captain in the U. S. na- 
tional army, the war department announ 
es. All of fogmer President Roosevelt’: 
sons are now in the American army. Ca) 
tain Archie, who was wounded recently. 
is in a hospital in France. Theodore, jr 
holds a commission as major and Quentin 
is in the aviation corps. 


Cactus Candy. Louisiana has a new 
product, the Popular Science Monthly tel! 
us. It is cactus candy. The cactus i: 
peeled, dipped in hot syrup or molasse: 
and coated with powdered sugar. Many 
cane syrups and other similar products 
are common in every home in the South 
so the confection is easily made. Sugar 
mills are also taking it up as a side prod- 
uct to be turned out during the slack sea 
sons of the year. 


To Eliminate Mistakes. “Poor handwrit- 
ing is responsible for most errors in busi 
ness as well as in private correspondence.” 
writes the Rogers Peet Co. in the New 
York Sun. “Some time ago we adopted th« 
rule of requiring our salesmen to record 
customers’ names and addresses in printed 
form on all shipping and charge entries 
The result was an immediate elimination 
of the greater part,of the previous error: 
in delivery and bookkeeping. Now that s: 
many men are in the service the prompt 
delivery of all mail in home or foreign 
camps would be greatly facilitated by) 
writing addresses in printed form.” 


Arrested for Hoarding. H. W. Wells, of 
Tipton, Mich., was taken into custody for 
ignoring an order to release 4000 bushels 
of wheat which he had stored in his barns. 
Neighbors reported that he had threatened 
to shoot anyone who might attempt to 
take the grain away. Wells made no re- 
sistance, however, when a body of state 
troopers went.to the farm to get him. 


THE SEA, AND WOMAN. 


There are two endless mysteries in life 
The Sea and Woman. Mystic sisters they. 
Today the tender sweetheart, gentle wife. 
And then the storm, and blues that turn 
to black, 
The roaring tempest and the broken 
wrack, 
And then a peace as sudden as the strife, 
With no tomorrow like their yesterday. 


Who has not looked into the soundless deep 
And wondereé€ much what out of vision 
lies ?— 
What subterranean secrets she may keep, 
What memories of old storms, what star- 
ry nights, 
What unthought passions and what sweet 
delights, 
What hopeless hopes thought dead that 
only sleep— 
Who has not looked into a woman’s eyes? 


Whence comes the wind to lash the quiet 
sea- 
This thing of life and laughter in ihe 
sun? 
Today a floor of sapphire it may be 
Where stately vessels walk in their white 
sails, 
To die tomorrow in the raging gales. 
Today all love and gentleness was she. 
Today’s, tomorrow’s woman—are they 


one. —American Lumberman. 
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Condensed Notes on Current Progress 
In the Realm of Invention and Discovery 








Plants May Reveal Cancer Secrets. 
Dr. E. F. Smith, plant pathologist of 
the U. S. bureau of plant industry, has 
made a careful study of tumors or can- 
cerous growths in plants and has found 
that there is a close parallel between 
h growths and cancers in man and 
the lower animals, allowance being 
ide for certain differences of struc- 
ture and development in plants and 
animals. 
His investigations show that cancer 
plants is due to a kind of parasite 
d that a single organism of this kind 
can produce several different varieties 
of cancer, according to the different 
tissue reactions. From all this he con- 
cludes that cancer in man must be due 
to a parasite and that by careful study 
of the growth and development of can- 
cerous tissues in plants science may 
in knowledge which will enable it 
cessfully to combat ‘cancer in hu- 
in subjects. 
“No claim is made that the organisms 
which we have isolated and with which 
‘can reproduce these plant tumors at 
will are the cause of human cancer,” 
vs Dr. Smith. “On the other hand, 
evidence is advanced that they induce 
2 set of phenomena which, allowing for 
t differences between the higher 
plants and animals, follow a strikingly 
parallel course. No broadly inclusive 
definition of cancer can be drawn 
which will not, along with the human 
animal neoplasma (new tissues 
oduced by morbid action), include 
so these plant tumors as true cancers, 
“Like animal cancers these crown- 
gall tumors (cancerous growths pro- 
ed by bacterial organism on various 
plants, usually on the crown) behave 
exactly as if the cell itself were the 
parasite. . . . But such is not the 
case and there lies the gist of the whole 
tter. The cell itself is not the para- 
site, because we have proved these tu- 
rs to be due to a specific micro- 
ganism, a feeble, intracellular,.schi- 
ycetous parasite which has no pow-, 
er to kill the cells but only the power 
to set them growing. Therefore ‘the 
| is the parasite’ only in the sense 
that it is urged on by a schizomycete 
(a minute unicellar plant). 
“As to the cause of animal cancer 
nothing is yet definitely proved be- 
yond the very iconoclastic and sug- 
gestive fact brought out in recent years 
by Rous of the Rockefeller Institute 
that sarcoma (a malignant growth of 
cells) in fowls is due to a filterable 
Viris, that is, to something separable 
Irom the cell itself which can persist 
fter the death of the cell. This may 
be regarded as having advanced the 
subject a great way in the direction of 
he contention that human and animal 
cancer is due to an intracellular para- 
site, since we know of no chemical 


substance, anzyme or other, capable of 
multiplying itself indefinitely. Only a 
living organism can do this.” 


Trolleys That Require No Tracks. 


About 15 years ago the Pathfinder de- 
scribed trackless trolleys which had 
been introduced in France and now 
cars of similar type have appeared in 
this country, in Massachusetts. The 
vehicles used here, according to the 
Electrical Experimenter, look more like 
automobiles than street cars but they 
are driven by electric motors, current 
being obtained from overhead trolley 
wires. 

The cars run on ordinary roads or 
pavements. There is thus nothing un- 
der the wheels to provide a return cir- 
cuit for the current as there is in the 
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case of the familiar electric car running 
on steel rails; the return circuit is pro- 
vided by a second trolley wire over- 
head, with a second trolley running on 
it. The car has an ordinary controller 
like the controller used in street cars. 
Where cars of this type are used no 
track or foundation is required and 
thus the initial cost and the cost of the 
upkeep of tracks, both considerable 
items, are eliminated. Another import- 


ant advantage is that the car is not 
limited to a particular part of the 


thoroughfare over which it passes but 
can turn to one side or the other to 
pass other vehicles that may be in front 
of it or that may be passing in the op- 
posite direction. 


More Earth Tremors. 


Dispatches from Fort de France on 
the island of Martinique, in the Lesser 
Antilles group, tell of slight earth 
shocks having been felt there during a 
five-day period recently. About the 
same time slight tremors were felt at 
Norfolk and Suffolk, Va., and seismo- 
graphs in Washington, D. C., recorded 
slight vibratory movements of the 
earth’s crust. Tremors were also felt 
in California. 

As was reported in these columns a 
short time ago, Prof. J. A. Curtin, a 
seismographic expert of Buffalo, be- 
lieves that shocks resulting from ex- 





plosions in the long-range guns with 
which the Germans have been bom- 
barding Paris have been transmitted 
through the rock strata of the earth’s 
crust and have affected seismographs 
in this country, thousands of miles dis- 
tant. 

Scientists concede that it is possible 
for the shocks of these blasts which 
necessarily must be terrific to be trans- 
mitted in this way. There is a possi- 
bility, therefore, that some of the tre- 
mors of the earth recorded by seismo- 
graphs on this side of the Atlantic in 
the past six r eight weeks may have 
been due to the firing of this super-gun 
and not to seismic disturbances. 

SAYINGS OF WISE MEN. 

In all things let reason be your guide. 

~Solon. 





He who knows most grieves most for 
wasted time.—Dante. 


What is yours to bestow is not yours to 
reserve.—Shakespeare. 





What sculpture is to a block of marble 
education is to a human being.—Addison. 


As good almost kill a man as kill a 
good book.—Milton. 
It is the danger least expected that 


soonest comes to us.—Voltaire. 





What maintains one -vice will bring up 
two children.—Franklin. 

The desires of 
acquisitions. 


man 
Johnson. 


increase with hi 


The best laid schemes o’ mice and men 
Gang aft a-glee; 
leave us naught but 

For promised joy. 


And grief and 


Burns. 


pain 


Falsehood is cowardice—truth is courage 
Hosea Ballou. 


deeds are 
Napoleon. 


Brave 
men. 


of brave 


monuments 


Anger wishes that all mankind had onl; 


one neck; love, that it had only. one 
heart; grief, two tear-glands; pride, two 
bent knees.—Richter. 





There is no darkness but ignorance. 
Shakespeare. 
Language is only the instrument of sci- 
ence and words are but the signs of ideas. 
Samuel Johnson. 


He that will have a cake out of the 
wheat must needs tarry the grinding. 
Shakespeare. 

The mouse that hath but one hole is 


quickly taken.—Herbert. 


Imagination is the air of mind.—Bailey. 





Language, as well as the faculty of 
speech, was the immediate gift of God. 
Noah Webster. 





How poor are they that 
tience! 
degrees? 


have not pa- 
what wound did ever heal but by 
Shakespeare. 
The fur that warms a monarch warmed 
a bear.—Pope. 





Were not this desire of fame very strong 
the difficulty of obtaining it and the dan- 
ger of losing it whem obtained would be 
sufficient to deter a man from so vain a 
pursuit.—Addison. 





Imagination rules the world.—Napoleon. 
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UMAN beings are always learning 
ie anew the fact that they don’t 
know it all. Many of the things 
that look perfect on paper fail to work 
in practice, while many oihers that 
look unworkable in theory prove to be 
of great value when tested and adopted. 
A majority of civilized people had 
great faith up to the midsummer of 1914 
that great wars were at an end. They 
argued that Christianity had gained 
such a powerful hold and that ideals of 
justice, forbearance and brotherhood 
had so won the hearts of men that ami- 
cable arbitration was to take the place 
of violence in settling international dis- 
putes. 

But how different was the actual 
course of events. So different that the 
whole world has been overturned by 
the titanic struggle which was started 
by the kaiser and his under-devils on 
ihe flimsy pretext that a Serbian crank 
had killed a worthless Austrian arch- 
duke. That was the best pretext they 
could trump up, however. Such things 
go against all logic, all common sense— 
but we have to reckon with them when 
they actually come to pass. Theory 
must stand out of the way when fact 
comes crashing along. 

On the other hand the whole scientific 
world always waved aside the possi- 
bility of air flight, because such a thing 
was obviously impossible, the experts 
said. A little bird has all it can do to 
wing its way through the air; the big- 
ger and heavier the bird is, the less it 
ean fly, and finally we have the ostrich 
—the biggest bird of all—and it can’t 
fly at all. Hence man couldn’t fly. 

Such were the arguments used—and 
they were entirely convincing at the 
time. Congress would not listen to 
Prof. S. P. Langley of the Smithsonian 
Institution, who was a pioneer in air 
navigation. ‘That great man had to 
work in secrecy on the airplane and he 
was scoffed at and accused of being 
insane because he would waste time on 
such a foolish thing. Finally he was 
so hounded and abused that he gave his 
experiments up. 

The Wright boys—who were not sci- 
entists at all—went to work and spent 
many months developing and testing 
their airplanes, but they teo had to 
work in secret and when the Pathfind- 
er and other papers published reports 
of their successful flights, these reports 
were denounced by readers as being 
utterly against nature and unbelievable. 
The Almighty never intended man to 
fly; ergo it is impossible for man to 
fly—that was the logic employed by 
many. 

The same type of people have always 
argued against all progress. They said 
we mustn’t swat the fly because God 
had sent flies to eat up filth and fall in 
our soup. We musti’t look through a 
telescope or through a microscope be- 
cause it might reveal facts that would 


| Everybody is Delighted With “Daylight Saving” | 


cast doubt on the orthodox ideas of 
creation. If God wanted such things to 
be revealed to mankind, he would have 
provided us with eyes to see them, 
they said. 

This preface is sufficient to illustrate 
how unwilling humanity are to accept 
any new thing that does .not seem to 
dovetail with their fixed ideas. And so 
when William Willett, an Englishman, 
published a little booklet in 1907 called 
“Waste of Daylight” and urged the set- 
ting of the clock forward in summer so 
as to enable people to enjoy, for work 
and recreation, an extra hour of light 
that they otherwise would miss, he was 
greeted as a hopeless visionary. 

The very suggestion of meddling with 
the clock was anathematized. It would 
be meddling with something sacred, it 
was pointed out. It would invalidate 
all laws, secular and religious. Sunday 
would no longer begin at the right time 
but would be shoved ahead a whole 
hour in summer, and Monday would be 
made to begin with an hour which re- 
ally belonged to Sunday, it was argued. 

If the law could turn the clock back 
and forth in this way to the extent of 
an hour, it might go farther and wipe 
out whole days and thus our whole sys- 
tem of chronology would become con- 
fused, it was said. Besides, people 
wouldn’t obey such a law, which in- 
trenched on their personal liberty by 
making them jump out of bed an hour 
earlier than it was their habit to do. 


Spread of the Idea. 


Such were’ some of the arguments 
brought forward against this novel 
proposition. And they were very good 
arguments—just as good as those in- 
voked against the airplane, the tele- 
scope, the linotype and other labor- 
saving machinery, the Ford auto and 
numerous other big facts. 

Nevertheless, the seed sown by Wil- 
liam Willett in his little pamphlet was 
germinating and it was destined to 
sprout and grow. Let the world be- 
ware when a thinker is let loose, said 
Carlyle the Scotch philosopher. 

The next year after Willett sprung 
his proposal, a bill to carry out his 
plan was introduced in the British 
parliament, but of course it was super- 
ciliously rejected. The legislators re- 
fused to go into the merits of it but 
it was turned down on general princi- 
ples as being needless, deceptive, con- 
fusing, foolish and unorthodox. 

The idea lay practically dormant for 
eight years, but meantime it came to be 
discussed with more sympathy ‘iin all 
countries and people began to see that 
it was not as black as it had been 
painted. Of course it was Germany 
that first put it into practice. Germany 
is the colossal thief of ideas; she has 
never originated anything herself to 
speak of but she appropriates every 
promising idea that others think of, 
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and then she rolls it over and experi 
ments with it and gives it a test—an. 
the next thing the world knows is tha 
“those wonderful Germans” have a: 
other surprise. 

We see this fact demonstrated onc. 
more very vividly in the present wa 
on the western front. Last year th 
British thought of the idea of: “tanks 
—land cruisers—terrestrial ironclad: 
or moving forts. The promoters had t. 
keep their plans secret of course. Th: 
new engines of warfare were buil! 
piecemeal in various factories; th: 
sections were labeled and supposed by) 
others to be ordinary “tanks”, and tha: 
was the way they got their name. Back 
of the fighting lines the new tanks wer: 
put together—and then the Huns go! 
a surprise. 

The Huns of course then declare: 
that the tanks were a failure; it stoo: 
to reason, they said, that such cumber 
some affairs would be wholly at th: 
mercy of the enemy and they coul: 
have no military value. But they ai 
once stole the idea and we see the re- 
sult in the recent news which told hov 
German tanks had been used agains! 
British tanks in a battle near Villers 
Bretonneaux. 

Thus we see how the Germans, whil: 
pretending to ignore and despise th: 
ideas of others, are always systemati- 
cally adopting those ideas. In the Ger 
man histories the tank will be pu! 
down as a German invention, along 
with the submarine, the telescope, etc 

Daylight saving will also be claimed 
as a German idea, for Germany was the« 
first of the nations to put it into genera! 
adoption. April 6, 1916, the Germa: 
federal council passed a measure pro- 
viding that on May 1 all clocks should 
be set ahead an hour. Within thre: 
months a dozen other European coun- 
tries had followed Germany’s lead— 
these being Austria, Turkey, England 
France, Italy, Holland, Norway, Swed- 
en, Denmark, Switzerland, Spain and 
Portugal. In the western hemispher« 
Nova Scotia had the honor of introduc- 
ing the new order, 


This Country Was Slow. 


Ox: course the United States lagged. 
We are very boastful of our progress- 
iveness-as a nation but the fact is that 
in the past we have been exceeding]y 
slow, especially considering our oppor- 
tunities, and in many cases we have 
waited long for others to adopt im- 
provements before seriously consider- 
ing them ourselves. In this way w« 
have failed to develop that teadership 
which our position really entitled us 
to. And we have sat idly by and al- 
lowed Germany to steal all our own 
ideas and develop them and claim the 
credit for them. 

Nevertheless Germany is to be cred- 
ited with one thing, and that is that 
she has set such a fast pace in improve- 
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ments that she has forced the other 
nations to be progressive also in order 
to compete with her. Conservative 
England would never have adopted 
daylight saving of her own volition; 
such a proposition was too revolution- 
ary and too plebeian to be tolerated 
by the political and religious magnates 
who held sway there. 

But when Germany proved that she 
could get an extra hour’s service out of 
her people by this simple “twist of the- 
wrist” in manipulating the clock, Eng- 
land and the other nations had to fall 
in line. Thus England had the mortifi- 
cation of having to adopt an idea 
which had originated with one of her 
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nations that had adopted it found that 
they could get their “place in the sun” 
to the extent of an hour more a day 
by this simple operation. It was the 
very simplicity of the idea that con- 
demned it, for the world always re- 
jects anything that is easy and plain. 
How plain it is for instance that hu- 
manity would be infinitely better off 
rid of the curse of drink—and yet it 
has gone on for all these centuries la- 
boring under the handicap of that curse 
and it is only just now beginning to 
act on the matter with firmness and 
finality. 

Daylight saving was so simple that 
people wouldn’t try it and probably it 
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gains in 1917, when Australia and some 
other countries—including even far-off 
Iceland—adopted the plan. Of course 
this country was still backward. It is 
humiliating to have to record that re- 
mote little countries like Iceland and 
Siam adopt improvements before we 
do, but such is often the case. 

Senator Calder of N. Y. last year did 
introduce a bill for daylight saving and 
it got so far as to pass the senate June 
27—but that was too late for it to do 
any good last year, and the house didn’t 
act on it at all. It is the popular idea 
that the house is the progressive branch 
of congress and that the senate is deaf 
to public needs, but as the Pathfinder 
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own humble citizens but which was 
nevertheless proclaimed as a German 
discovery. 

Even then, however, the British gov- 
ernment was so hidebound and so cal- 
lous to new ideas that it declared the 
reform was only adopted as a war 
measure and for the duration of the 
war, to save fuel for army and navy. 
The fact that such a measure would be 
of benefit to the common people and 
would allow them an extra hour of 
daylight after the day’s work had little 
weight with the powers-that-be. 

During the summer of 1916 the use- 
fulness of the new scheme was demon- 
strated so fully that its future became 
assured, People found that it was an 
easy matter to slip into the new pro- 
gram and that merely by turning the 
clock ahead an hour they could get up 
an hour earlier without any trouble, 
do their day’s work easier, and still be 
constantly gratified by finding that they 
had an extra hour of daylight after 
work that they had never had before. 

In fact it was almost like discovering 
a new world whose existence had hard- 
ly been dreamed of before, And the 





would have been buried up and become 
forgotten if the war had not come along 
and Germany had not seized upon this 
as on every other thing that could aid 
her, if never so little, in winning the 
war. But just as soon as it was tried, 
its virtues. at once proved themselves, 
and it no longer needed any argument 
tu convince people what big fools they 
had been in not adopting such a simple 
thing before. 


Good Joke on Late Risers. 


It seems almost laughable to think 
that the teeming millions of mankind 
could be made to get out of their beds 
an hour earlier and move their entire 
program of life ahead an hour for the 
sununer merely by making their clocks 
an hour fast. They had always known 
that they could catch trains and ful- 
fill engagements more strely by keep- 
ing their clocks a few minutes fast, but 
the idea of gaining an hour by putting 
them a whole hour ahead was too ri- 
diculous to be tried. And so they had 
gone along in the same old way, wast- 
ing an hour every day. 

The movement made still further 


has often pointed out, it is the senate 
that often proves itself the more ad- 
vanced and wideawake body. There 
was no excuse for congress not passing 
this law last year except the familiar 
human fault of procrastination. 

Even this year congress again kept 
putting the matter off, and it was only 
at the last minute that it finally passed 
the law under which our clocks were 
turned ahead an hour at two o’clock in 
the morning of the last Sunday in 
March, for the period extending till the 
last Sunday in October. However, we 
have now got this important improve- 
ment and it is safe to say it will never 
be done away with, for like so many 
of the other reforms that have been 
forced by the war, it will stick be- 
cause the people will see how beneficial 
it is. 

Franklin gave us the proverb: “Ear- 
ly to bed and early to rise makes a man 
healthy, wealthy and wise.” That was 
all right as a truth, but people never 
took it very seriously and very few 
ever got up an hour earlier on Ben’s 
advice. But now that Father Time has 
been camouflaged out of an hour by 
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turning the clock forward on him, 
everybody has to catch on and they all 
get some benefit from the gain even 
though their habits may not be entirely 
reformed by it. Many will still waste 
as much time as ever and many will 
still fail to put their leisure to good use, 
hut at least the new system encourages 
them to do better. 

n fact the plan has met with such 
general favor so far that it is now 
being suggested that we might go far- 
ther and gain two hours of daylight in 
midsummer instead of only one. It is 
quite likely that in the future a plan 
will be adopted under which the clock 
will be moved forward virtually to 
keep pace with the sun—not a whole 
hour at a jump, but by quarter-hour 
steps—say twice a month beginning 
with the middle of February and run- 
ning till the middle of May. People 
would hardly notice these quarter-hour 
changes, especially as they would 
closely follow the sun, whereas the 
present shifts of a whole hour do dis- 
turb the routine of life in many ways. 

For example people are used to get- 
ting their milk at a certain time for 
breakfast, but the cows do not take 
kindly to being milked a whole hour 
earlier than usual, and thus the whole 
program of the dairyman may be dis- 
arranged. The present daylight-saving 
plan is crude and no doubt it will be 
improved upon as the result of experi- 
ence and suggestions. 


Daylight-Saving Diagram Explained. 


The Pathfinder has prepared the ac- 
companying special diagram to show 
graphically the times of the rising and 
setting of the sun throughout the year, 
together with the changes effected by 
the daylight-saving plan. This diagram 
is instructive apart from its bearing on 
the daylight-saving plan. The _ hori- 
zontal lines represent hours. The 
heavy black curved lines represent the 
time the sun rises and sets, and the 
breaks in these lines are the points 
where the changes are made in the clock. 

Taking the upper curved line, which 
represents the time of the sun’s rising, 
we find that the sun comes up at the 
beginning of January at about 7:19. 
This is worked out for Washington’s 
time, and of course there is quite a 
difference in different latitudes—the 
sun rising as much as 12 minutes later 
in the northern part of the country 
and nearly 17 minutes earlier in the 
southernmost parts. 

These time differences for different 
latitudes are not constant, however, 
and we find that in midsummer the sun 
rises as much as 12 minutes earlier in 
the northern part of the country than 
at Washington, and as much as 20 
minutes later in the southern parts. In 
other words the sun rises later in win- 
ter and earlier in summer as you go 
north, and earlier in winter and later 
in summer as you go south. Hence a 
daylight-saving plan would have to be 
very complicated to suit all sections of 
a country like ours, at all seasons of 
the year. 

The sun rises nearly at the same 


- 


time for most of January and it is not 
till February that we begin to notice 
any improvement in his rising time. ‘By 
March 1 he is getting up at 6:34, or just 
three-quarters of an hour earlier than 
he did at his laziest time. By the last 
Sunday in March he is rising at 5:47, 
or over an hour and a half earlier. 
Thus we see he gains 40 minutes dur- 
ing March alone. March 21 is the vernal 
equinox and the sun rises and sets at 
about six o’clock in all parts of the 
country and the days and nights are 
equal, 

By the last Sunday in March we have 


accumulated over an hour and a half: 


and hence we can readily save an hour 
by moving the clock an hour forward. 
The sun rises then at 5:47 by winter 
time, but when we turn the clock for- 
ward an hour it makes the sunrise 
come at 6:47. The sun gains almost 
three-quarters of an hour again in April 
and on May 1 we find it rising at 6:03 
by the new time. 

Through May the sun also continues 
to gain, but not so rapidly now, and by 
June 1 it is rising at 4:37 by the old 
time or 5:37 by the new. It gains very 
little after that and at the point of its 
-arliest rising, which is June 15, it 
rises at 4:34 old time, or 5:34 new time. 
Owing to the irregularities in the sun’s 
movements there is a discrepancy be- 
tween sun time and clock time through- 
out the year except at four points, 
namely April 15, June 15, Aug. 31 and 
Dec. 24. 

At all other times the sun is more or 
less fast or slow with clock time—at 
all the way up to 16 minutes either 
way. So it is not on June 21 that the 
sun rises earliest, as most people sup- 
pose, but a week earlier. Nor do the 
irregularities in the sun’s time follow 
a symmetrical curve—and this can be 
verified by observing the curves on our 
diagram showing the sun’s rising and 
setting. The gain that the sun makes 
in rising during the spring months is 
faster than the loss it makes in the fall 
months; and on the other hand the gain 
it makes in setting is less in the spring 
months and greater in the fall months. 

Also while the earliest point of the 
sun’s rising is June 15 or a week before 
the summer solstice, the latest point of 
its setting is Dec. 8, or ‘nearly two 
weeks before the winter solstice. How- 
ever the net effect of the different ir- 
regularities is such that on June 21 the 
day is longest—about 14 hours 55 min- 
utes between sunrise and sunset—while 
at the winter solstice, Dec. 21, just six 
months from the summer solstice, the 
night is longest—namely about 14 hours 
34 minutes long. - 

Middle of Year Reached. 


From June 15 the sun begins to rise 
later each morning. At first the differ- 
ence is only very slight but this differ- 
ence increases from day to day and 
finally by the last Sunday in October 
the sun is rising at 7:21, new time. 
Here is where the daylight-saving law 
comes to the rescue by moving the 
clock back an hour, making sunrise 
come at 6:21 instead and allowing us 
an extra hour of sleep in the morning, 


Thus we get a lift at both ends of the 
season. 

The French found that it was ad- 
vantageous to begin their daylight say- 
ing earlier, and they move the cloc! 
ahead March 24, We could even mov 
it ahead March 10 and still have th 
sun rise at the same time it does bh 
the present plan at the end of Octo 
ber, namely 7:21, new time. The sun 
keeps rising later not only till the win- 
ter solstice, Dec. 21, but clear into th: 
new year and up to about Jan. 10. 

Sunset is not so important as sun- 
rise, for people do not have to pay 
any attention to sunset in going to bed. 
At the beginning of the year the su: 
sets at 4:48; it keeps setting later—a! 
first by only a fraction of a second a 
day but later by a second or more a 
day until March 31 it is setting at 6:22. 
That is the place where we move th: 
clock forward, making sunset come at 
7:22 and giving us that extra hour ot 
daylight that we have been after. Th: 
sun continues to set later each day un- 
til June 28 it is setting at 7:29, old 
time, or 8:29 new time. 

From that time on it sets gradual], 
earlier. The curve is the most abrupt 
in August and September, as illustrated 
by our diagram, and at the time of the 
maximum there is a difference of about 
two seconds from one day to another. 
3y the last Sunday in October the sun 
will be setting at 6:06. Then we wil! 
move the clock back an hour and cal! 
it 5:06. 

The sun continues to set earlier til! 
Dec. 8, when it Sets at 4:38. That is the 
date when it begins again to set later. 
Thus we see that though the sun con- 
tinues to rise later until about Jan. 10, 
it commences to set later more than 
a full month before that. It is this 
discrepancy between clock time and 
sun time that accounts for the fact 
that the afternoons in winter begin to 
grow visibly longer while the fore- 
noons are still growing shorter. 

On Dec. 8 it is 15 minutes longer 
from sunrise to noon than it is from 
noon till sunset, whereas a month later 
in January it is 15 minutes longer from 
noon till sunset than it is from sunrise 
till noon. We thus see that in this 
month from the middle of December to 
the middle of January a very singular 
change takes place whereby the clock 
noon is shoved ahead half an hour in 
all. 

This gives us the pleasing experience 
in winter of having the afternoons 
growing longer and the sun setting lat- 
er—but this is attended by the un- 
pleasant experience that the sun keeps 
rising later and later and does not 
make the turn visibly until January is 
about gone. It would be a help to peo- 
ple if the clock were shifted back an- 
other half hour during December and 
January, as this would save the neces- 
sity of getting up so long before the 
sun at that season when all the condi- 
tions are against us and we have both 
darkness and cold to contend with. 

The diagram shows just how much 
daylight there is in comparison with 
night for each part of the year. The 
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portion included between the two curv- 
ed lines is the daylight, which keeps 
increasing during the first half of the 
year and decreasing during the second 
half. Of course the actual daylight is 
prolonged at sunrise and sunset by the 
dawn and the twilight so that we have 
4 larger proportion of light-than ap- 
pears by the diagram. 

It is impossible to figure how great 
a saving the new deal will make. R. L 
Brunet, a Rhode Island expert, made 
the estimate before congress that $40,- 
000,000 would be cut off on fuel and 
lighting alone. The Boston chamber 
of commerce puts the total saving at at 
least $100,000,000. The city of Cleve- 
land had already been progressive 
enough to adopt practical daylight sav- 
ng of its own accord by changing from 
entral to Eastern timeand thus squeez- 
ig an hour, and it was reported that 
he change in that city alone was worth 
°90,000 for the year. 

In France there was a reduction of 
about 10 per cent in fuel used for gas 
and electric service alone. In Berlin 
the municipal gas works reported for 
the first year a saving of 20 million cu- 
bic feet of gas in spite of the fact that 
18,000 new gas meters had been put in. 
The people of Great Britain have been 
saved $12,000,000 a year in gas and 
electric bills. And of course there are 

iny other gains besides these. 

The daylight-saving law doesn’t ap- 
ply to Alaska, for there they have too 
much daylight in summer already and 
the people complain that the chickens 
become disgusted with the lack of night 
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hours for sleep and rest and refuse to 
lay as they should. Our Alaskan friends 
would like a law to give them more 
daylight in winter and more darkness 
in summer, if that were possible. But 
as that would involve tipping the 
earth’s axis back, it is not likely to be 
carried out yet a while. Our chart is 
something which should be preserved, 
as it shows at a glance the relative 
amount of daylight and darkness at 
all times of the year. 


REMOLDING THE GERMAN MIND. 

Why do German generals, statesmen and 
writers so constantly disparage the ability 
of the United States to accomplish any- 
thing in the war? They did not waste such 
protests on the smaller nations, which ob- 
viously could not do much. The inference 
seems warranted that they find a whole- 
some fear of what America may do preva- 
lent among the German people, and that 


they find it necessary to dispel this senti- 
ment. 
The Germans have known for many 


years about the great population, resqurces 
and industrial power of this country. They 
heard much on the subject when the two 
countries were friendly and were ex- 
changing compliments on each _ other’s 
greatness. Before the United States inter- 
vened in the war they were carefully work- 
ed up into great indignation against our 
sale of munitions to the allies as the chief 
means of preventing German triumph and 
as justification for submarine frightful- 
ness. 

Now that these much-advertised re- 
sources are turned directly against them 
the molders of German opinion try to undo 
the work they have already done, for they 
have inspired a fear which must be re- 
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moved. The Germans have already learn- 
ed respect for one “contemptible little 
army.” Can they be gulled into believing 
that the American army is also contempti- 
ble? There must surely be a limit to even 
German credulity.—Portland Oregonian. 


GOOD EXAMPLE FOR POETS. 


I wrote a rime to Uncle Sam; 
He said: “That isn’t worth a d—n!” 
I proffered him a sheaf of wheat; 
He said: “My boy, that can’t be beat!” 
-Dalton Citizen. 


—_— 


BELOW THE WATERLINE. 


Did ever ye serve in the warship’s hold, 
Deep under the water-line, 

With hatches locked and the blowers on, 
Close up to a hidden mine 


Bare to the waist and dripping wet, 
A ’grimed and gasping crew, 

To shovel coal and feed the fire 
Until the sea fight’s through 


Where check-valves sigh with the hissing 
steam 
And the greedy grates cry “More!” 
Like galley slayes in the olden time, 
Chained to the bench and oar? 


No cherubs sit in the bunker’s dust 
To watch o’er us below, 
While overhead the turrets clank 
As they turn to find the foe. 
The guardian angels keep aloft— 
None here where the turbine moans; 
There’s nothing ahead, if things go wrong, 
But tickets to Davy Jones. 


Forget yourself, forget the world, 
Forget the sun and sky! 
In the boiler room «you face your doom; 
You’re there to do and die! 
-Don C. Seitz, in Scribner’s. 
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CHURCHES SHOULD UNITE. 


ETHODISTS North and South, 
M who were split on the slavery 
issue long before the Civil war 

are trying to get together. But the con- 
ference just held gives small hope for a 
reunion for years to come. The North- 
ern Methodists insist on recognizing the 
negroes as fellow-religionists, while the 


. Southern ones are bound that they shall 


be kept in a separate church body. 

This long-standing and irreconcilable 
feud between two branches of one of 
our greatest churches is a sad commen- 
tary on Christianity as it is practiced. 
Can you imagine Jesus Christ rejecting 
a follower because he was a different 
race or color, or decreeing that he 
should be kept in a separate class? 

How about the color line when peo- 
ple get to heaven—if they ever get 
there? Will Christians not have to 
meet this issue when they knock at St. 
Peter’s gate? And what will their an- 
swer be when they are confronted with 
this acid-test of genuine Christianity? 

Will they declare that the color line 
must be drawn against the Japanese, 
the Chinese, the Hindus, the Africans 
and any other races that happen to be 
different from their own? Will they 
want to own that their religion is only 
skin-deep and that they think more of 
a human being’s personal appearance 
than they do of his soul? 

Can they profit by the labor and 
faithful services of the black race for 
example, take them into their houses to 
live in the closest association with them, 
let them rurse their babies and bring up 
their children, and still at the final day 
deny them recognition? 

We are treading on dangerous ground, 
we know, in asking such questions as 
these. We realize fully the embarrass- 
ment that results in the South where 
the question of social equality is always 
injected into every suggestion about 
justice to the negroes. But the question 
of social equality should not enter into 
Christianity at all. 

Belonging to the same general church 
body doesné mean that all the members 
must associate with one another. In 
all our churches there are rich people 
and poor, good people and mean ones, 
dark-complexioned and light-complex- 
ioned ones, Democrats and Republicans, 
educated and uneducated, refined and 
unrefined, brain workers and manual 
laborers—in fact people of all types, 
varieties and conditions. To close the 
doors to any comers is fundamentally 
wrong, and it doesn’t matter what the 
excuse is. 

This doesn’t mean that negroes are to 
be allowed to make themselves obnox- 
ious in white churches. These things 
should be regulated however without 
drawing color or race or sectional lines. 
Roosevelt laid down the right principle 
when he said that the merits of the indi- 
vidual should always be the test, and 
not his race, color or social status. 

Of course it is easier to announce 
such high doctrines than it is to carry 


them out in our everyday life. The 
people of the states where the negro 
population is very large have many 
difficult problems to meet in this con- 
nection and they are led to adopt ex- 
pedients in dealing with them which 
are far from ideal. When large num- 
bers of negroes collect in Northern 
communities, the same issues are at 
once raised, and we have mob violence 
and lynch law resorted to. 

But that doesn’t make these things 
right. The churches should take the 
lead in solving these delicate questions 
and their stand should be so broad and 
positive that it cannot be attacked. 

If our churches are cowardly or lax 
in meeting great moral issues, how can 
we expect the populace in general to 
face them? And if church people can’t 
conquer their innate bigotry, pharisa- 
ism and prejudice in this world suffi- 
ciently to allow them to regard all their 
fellow beings as brothers, as Jesus 
taught, then surely they are going to 
have a hard time getting along in the 
next world. 

The Presbyterians also separated on 
North and South lines in the Civil war 
period and they too have fa‘led to re- 
harmonize. We can hardly imagine 
heaven to be divided up sectionally and 
racially and the fact that we allow our 
religions to be administered on any 
such lines is surely a bad reccommenda- 
tion for them. 

Church people look on non-church 
people as being morally below par, and 
when church people exhibit narrow- 
ness and bigotry it hurts the whole 
cause of religion for it drives away 
people who would otherwise embrace 
religion, The question is constantly 
asked why so many of our churches are 
empty or only partly filled and why 
church membership does not grow more 
rapidly. Many elements are involved 
in the answer to that question, but one 
is that in too many cases the churches 
fail to rise to the occasion when some 
paramount moral issue is presented, 
and they resort to policies of expedien- 
cy and compromise with evil. 

This gives the unbeliever a chance to 
argue that if religion doesn’t enable 
people to get rid of their natural nar- 
rowness it is not what it claims to be. 
It is a shame that some of our biggest 
church bodies should still be divided 
on sectional and color lines, when the 
Civil war went into history over half 
a century ago. 

We proclaim that we are in a life- 
and-death struggle to make the world 
safe for democracy. What is democra- 
cy if it doesn’t mean equality of all 
men? Equality doesn’t necessarily 
mean that people should intermarry or 
engage in social or other relations 
against their will—the equality applies 
to the spiritual or higher element that 
is in all human beings. 

The Japanese, the Chinese, the Hin- 
dus, the Italians, the French, the 
Greeks, the Serbs, the Jews, the Cu- 
bans, the Spanish Americans, the ne- 
groes—all races are allied with us in 


this great fight for better things. W: 
boast that we are a Christian nation 
but what a poor kind of Christianit, 
does ours appear when we demand re 
ligious equality and religious liberty 
for the Jews in Russia for instance and 
then we are chary about giving simila: 
a to sections of our own peo- 
ple. 

When President Wilson puts in a 
Jew as supreme court justice or Eng- 
land picks one to be her high commis- 
sioner to this country, this does not! 
mean that every American or ever) 
Englishman must associate with ever) 
Jew, but all such things are an indica- 
tion of the broader and more Christian 
spirit that is dominating the world’s 
affairs in these days. People who are 
allies in war should certainly be will- 
ing to be allies in peace. If the relig- 
gious people would drop their preju- 
dices and unite and make common 
cause against the devil they could soon 
overcome him. It is the devil’s agents 
that keep alive all these dissensions. 


q 


UNS got a taste of “frightfulness” 
when the daring British seamen 
made a surprise raid on them, against 
immense odds, at Zeebrugge and Os- 
tend and wiped up the earth with them. 
More of the same is coming to them. 
They are destined to learn the full 
meaning of “schrecklichkeit.” The al- 
lies are not only going to have a tooth 
for a tooth but they are going to exact 
a hundred-fold retribution. The Huns 
have sown the wind and verily they 
will reap the whirlwind. 


q 


EW republic of Transcaucasia has 

chosen a man named Chkhemkeli 
as president. Probably this is only 
Russian way of spelling “Kelly.” 


OVERNMENT ownership has re- 

ceived a black eye, in the delays 
that have been permitted in putting the 
railroads of the country on a more ef- 
ficient basis. Everybody knew thai 
there was a big shortage of rolling- 
stock and had been such a shortage for 
a long time, and yet the government al- 
lowed four months to go by since it 
took charge of the roads Before placing 
orders for more freight-cars and loco- 
motives. Now orders for over a thou- 
sand locomotives and nearly 100,000 
freight-cars have been given. It is bet- 
ter late than never, but why this delay? 
We are told that the reason why we 
can’t have coal is that there are not 
enough cars to handle the product of 
the mines, In fact the car shortage is 
assigned as the main reason for much 
of the trouble the people are having in 
getting supplies of all sorts, and the 
government is seriously handicapped 
in its war operations by the same lack. 
In the time that has been wasted, 
large number of new cars could have 
been bulit and put in service. Gov- 
ernment ownership and operation of 
utiltities is now on trial and it is to be 
hoped that it will have a fair trial. We 
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know that there are serious drawbacks 
and handicaps to government owner- 
ship, just as there are great advantages. 
Congress has given the administration 
absolute power over the railroads, and 
the shortcomings of our transportation 
service can no longer be blamed on the 
railroad magnates as scapegoats. Uncle 
Sam has all the authority and all the 
responsibility and it is now up to him 
to show the people what he can do. He 
must make things move and keep them 
moving. The long summer should have 
given an abundance of time to produce 
and deliver a supply of coal for next 
winter, but this coal is not coming in 
as it should. The fuel administrator 
tells everybody to lay in coal—but most 
people are finding that even when they 
place orders they don’t get the coal. 
The miners have been blamed for not 
mining all the coal they could, but 
their story is that there are not cars 
enough to transport what is mined. Of 
course war orders and war operations 
must take precedence of everything 
else. We must get along on reduced 
rations, fewer new clothes and less 
heat. That is taken for granted. But 
there should be no delay in putting the 
railroads in the best possible shape 
so that they will be properly equipped 
for handling the maximum traffic. Gov- 
ernment ownership now has its chance 
to prove what it can do for the nation, 
but if it is caught slacking, the people 
will have none of it after the war is 


over. 
q 

N THIS country we have had many 

“less” things as a result of the war— 
heatless, meatless, wheatless and sweet- 
less days, not to speak of feetless stock- 
ings, seatless trousers etc. But we are 
not so bad off as the people of Berlin, 
who now have sheetless beds. 


q 


ee guard can put in good work 
doing home gardening as well as 
home guarding. 

q 


EETING of bolsheviks, anarchists 

and pacifists in New York strongly 
endorsed the declaration of the secretary 
of war to the effect that universal mili- 
tary training is a bad thing and should 
be abandoned as soon as possible after 
peace is secured. This question is 
destined to be one of the leading issues 
after the war. Shall we throw all our 
preparedness on the scrap-heap and 
forget about it until our enemies choose 
'o make another war on us; or shall we 
keep prepared to protect our rights and 
exert our force in favor of right and 
justice generally? We can be sure that 





all the bolsheviks, anarchists, socialists, 
I. W. W’s., pacifists and kaiserists will 
fight everthing that looks like a contin- 
uation of our military policy. They 
must be bold indeed when they pro- 
claim such doctrines right during the 
war—when our unpreparedness is go- 
ing to cost us hundreds of thousands of 
lives, oceans of blood and billions upon 
billions of money. 


gq 
| aca gaa says there are 468 varieties 
of potatoes in United States—and 
we must eat the whole lot in order to 
can the kaiser. 


g 

ONOLULU jury, after deliberating 

six minutes, acquitted a man who 
had shot and killed another man be- 
cause he cursed the stars and stripes. 
Honolulu has set a good example to the 
United States in this matter. There has 
been altogether too much leniency 
shown toward spies and obstructors. 
We suppose the men who are in charge 
of these things must know what is best, 
but it certainly looks wrong to the or- 
dinary citizen to let confessed and prov- 
ed spies go free or only be sent to an 
internment camp when the loyal young 
men of the country are expected to 
fight and suffer and if necessary die 
for the flag. The Honolulu verdict 
however shows that bolsheviks and 
flag desecrators need expect no sympa- 
thy from juries. Let the good work go 
on, and if any man attempts to haul 
down the flag or defile it, shoot him on 
the spot. 

q 


A article in Harper’s magazine tells 

yhat a harum-scarum fellow James 
Whitcomb Riley was when a boy. 
“Young Riley did not get on well in 
school, and especially in arithmetic, 
and he earned a bad name”, says the 
article. And any boy who didn’t get 
on well in arithmetic of course was 
condemned past all reprieve by the 
teachers; he was regarded as a num- 
skull and a shirk and he was put on the 
good-for-nothing list. This has been a 
cruel fault with our educational sys- 
tem, which has refused to give any 
recognition or credit for any kind of 
ability that was outside the course and 
the book. As a result many of our 
ablest and most useful men had to get 
along without much schooling. The 
schools simply kicked them out; the 
teachers couldn’t understand them. and 
had no patience with them. This is 
the unfortunate history of our Edisons, 
Fords and Rileys—stones which the 
builders rejected but which were des- 
tined to become the chief stones of the 
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corner. However, it is too much to ex- 
pect that the already overworked 


schools will be able to recognize and 
deal with individuality and genius, 
when even the family and the home 
are unequal to this task. A boy who 
“doesn’t do well in school” may be 
either a natural shirk or a genius, and 
it is seldom possible to be sure just 
which he is. In either case, however, 
it is folly to try to force him through 
the same course that is designed for 
norma: and average youngsters. When 
a boy is poor in arithmetic, for in- 
stance, it doesn’t follow that he is a 
hopeless ignoramus; his talents may 
run in an opposite direction and they 
may be just as useful to society as 
those of the boy who is naturally 
quick at figures. To decree that both 
types, and all types of boys must be 
shoved through the same shaping-ma- 
chine is to crush originality and genius. 
Parents and teachers should profit by 
such examples as those we have men- 
tioned and not insist on forcing chil- 
dren through school courses for which 
they haven't the least adaptability. For 
such youngsters something else which 
is more in harmony with their nature 
should be adopted. 


G 


PTON SINCLAIR has again bulged 

into prominence. He has started 
a sort of socialistic paper in which he 
is going to undertake the difficult task 
of stretching the facts so that socialism 
will be’ vindicated. He says: “The sci- 
entists tell us that the test of knowledge 
is the ability to predict.” In that case 
Upton is not so wise. You may recall 
that he is the man who, as the Pathfind- 
er duly recorded about 10 years ago, 
prophesied that in 1912 this country 
would elect a Socialist for president. 
But when the returns came in the So- 
cialists had only 1/15th of the total 
vote—and that was their high-water 
mark. On his own say-so therefore 
Upton is not a reliable prophet. It is 
strange how certain classes of gullible 
people*will run after such leaders and 
accept all they say as gospel. The So-: 
cialists in the United States were to 
elect a president in 1912, and the So- 
cialists in Germany were to keep the 
kaiser from making war—such were 
the claims these visionaries made. We 
can see now how very far from the 
truth they were—and they will not 
get any nearer the truth in the future 
for they cultivate a distorted vision 
which constantly fools them. Their 
intentions may be good, but they lack 
the balance that is required for reliable 
leadership. 
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QUESTION BOX 


Under this head questions which are of general 
interest are answered. We cannot undertake to 
answer merely personal and private questions, oF 
questions of local laws, or the points of grammar, 
or lists of examination questions, or sectarian re- 
ligious questions; or give addresses of millionaires 
or work problems for readers or look up. material 
for essays, or find a market for old coins. Nor 
ean we furnish information by special letter or agree 
to publish it ‘‘in next issue,’’ or within a stated 
time, nor should readers expect us to answer ques- 
tions which are covered in dictionaries and ordinary 
reference books. Questions of genera) and genuine 
interest however we are glad to attend to.—Hditors. 





The Pathfinder and Increased Postage. 

Ques. If the government increases the 
postage rate on newspapers and magazines 
as now planned will the Pathfinder con- 
tinue to be sent to me (in California) at 
the same rate as at present ?—Ans. We hope 
to continue at old rates but we are unable 
to make definite promises now. 


Possession of Australia, Canada and India. 

Ques. How and when did Great Britain 
get possession of the following: Canada, 
Australia and India?—Ans. In Canada these 
provinces were acquired by conquest and 
cession: Ontario, 1759-1763; Quebec, 1759- 
1763: Nova Scotia, 1627-1713; these by 
treaty cession: New Brunswick, 1763; New- 
foundland and Labrador, 1583; these by 
settlement: Manitoba, 1813; British Colum- 
bia, 1670; Yukon Territory, 1670; North- 
west Territories, 1670; Alberta; 1670; Sas- 
katchewan, 1670. Australia was acquired 
by settlement, 1788 to 1845. India was ac- 
quired by conquest, 1757-1897. 


New York World’s Largest City. 

Ques. Is it true that New York is the 
largest city in the world? If so has‘it out- 
stripped London because of losses sustain- 
ed by the British in this war?—Ans. New 
York is really world’s largest city. It has 
outstripped London because of its own nat- 
urally rapid growth; it was larger than 
English city before war began. 


Must He Pay Higher Price for Ford? 

Ques. A man ordered a Ford auto some 
time ago, paying a deposit of $25 on it. 
When the machine came the agent took 
the liberty to sell it without the consent of 
the man for whom it was ordered. When 
the next carload of Fords’arrived the price 
had advanced $90 each. Had the agent a 
right to charge the purchaser the higher 
price and could the latter force the agent 
to sell him a ear at the old price, since the 
agent sold to another the one that was 
rightfully his?—Ans. Depends on terms of 
contract; most such contracts contain 
clauses providing that buyer may be charg- 
ed higher prices if factory price is ad- 
vanced before delivery. Buyer may have 
to bring suit against agent to obtain satis- 
factory adjustment. 


Germany Had No Right to Belgium. 

Ques. I have heard it said that Germany 
owned a railroad through Belgium and 
that this gave her a perfect right to-cross 
Belgian territory. Is this so or is it an- 
other German falsehood?—Ans. Ownership 
of railroad by Germans would not give 
them any right to violate sovereignty of 
Belgium; property ownership carries with 
it no sovereign rights. 


The Junior Red Cross. 


Ques. Please tell me about the Junior 


Red Cross. How should one go about the 
organization of a school auxiliary ?—Ans. 
Junior Red Cross membership is open to 
pupils of public and other schools under 
direction acceptable to chapter school com- 


mittee. Membership is granted for peri- 
od of school year; principal or his deputy 
becomes chairman and teachers become 
members or officers of school auxiliary. 
School fund, composed of junior member- 
ship dues and other contributions from any 
source, is maintained, chiefly for purchase 
of materials for surgical and other supplies 
to be made up by school for Red Cross. 
Membership is granted when for this pur- 
pose sum equal to 25 cents for each pupil 
has been contributed to chapter school 
fund or when school is pledged to prepare 
Red Cross supplies or engage in other Red 
Cross activities. Work of pupils for Red 
Cross consists among other things, of 
training involving all duties of citizenship, 
courses in first aid, home nursing, diete- 
tics and aid in campaigns with posters, can- 
vassing, distributing circulars, gathering 
books and magazines for soldiers, packing 
supplies and various other tasks. Circu- 
lars and full instructions for school au- 
thorities desirous of undertaking this work* 
can be obtained from local Red Cross chap- 
ter. 


Texans in Present Cabinet. 

Ques. Please give the names of two Tex- 
ans who are members of President Wil- 
son’s cabinet and name the two U. S. sen- 
ators from Texas.—Ans. Attorney General 
Gregory and Postmaster General Burleson 
are Texans, both of Austin. Texas sena- 
tors are C, A. Culberson. and Morris Shep- 
pard. s 


Beards of Negroes and Indians. 
Ques. Do negroes and American Indians 
have beards on their faces the same as 
white men or are they smooth-faced?— 
Ans. They have beards but growth is gen- 
erally much scantier than on faces of 
white men. 


To Make Hole in Steel Spring. 

Ques. Please tell me how to make a 
hole in a steel spring such as is used in the 
motor of a talking machine—Ans. Hole 
at end of spring can be safely made as fol- 
lows: Soften by heating red hot and al- 
lowing it to cool slowly in air; then drill 
hole as you would in other metal. To re- 
harden spring heat again to red heat and 
plunge into water. 


Office of Poet Laureate. 

Ques. Please tell us why, how and when 
the position of poet laureate was originat- 
ed in England.—Ans. Recognition of poet 
laureate grew out of practice of various 
sovereigns of engaging singers whose prin- 
cipal business was to praise royal masters. 
Office is an honorary one and is awarded 
for political reasons, political expedients 
usually weighing considerably higher than 
poetical merit. Special duties have not been 
connected with office since subsequent to 
reign of George III. Edmund Spencer who 
served from 1591 to 1599 was first poet lau- 
reate appointed after office was definitely 
established. 


‘ President a Presbyterian. 

Ques. Is President Wilson a Catholic 
and does he attend the Catholic church?— 
Ans. Not Catholic but Presbyterian. At- 
tends Presbyterian and Episcopal churches. 


Chemical vs. Bark Tanning of Leather. 


Ques. Will the process of tanning with 
sulphuric acid’ as given in the Pathfinder a 
few weeks ago produce as good leather as 
bark tanning?—-Ans. Leather tanned by 
old-fashioned process with oak or hemlock 
bark is generally considered best but these 
processes are tedious and difficult without 
special equipment. Some commercial tan- 


neries now use chemicals, either in con- 
junction with tannin from bark or alone. 
Process given in Pathfinder gives good re- 
sults and is one of best and most practica- 
ble for use by amateurs desiring to ta: 
hides or furs at home. 


Electoral Votes 1912 and 1916. 


Ques. 1. Please give the number of elec- 
toral votes received by each candidate i 
the 1912 and 1916 presidential elections. 
Ans. 1912—Wilson, 435; Taft, 8;- Roose- 
velt 88; 1916—Wilson, 277; Hughes, 254 
Ques. 2. Does it ever happen that the vote 
of a state is divided, one part being Demo- 
cratic, say, and the other Republican? 
Ans. Yes; in 1916 election, for instance 
West Virginia’s electoral vote was one for 
Wilson and seven for Hughes. 


Repairs for Stoves. 


Ques. Where can repairs for stoves be 
purchased?—Ans. Only way is to go t 
seller or to write to maker of stove, whose 
name usually appears on stove. Name and 
number of stove should be given. 


Pronunciation of Khaki. 
Ques. Please give correct pronunciatio 
of khaki—Ans. Pronounce like “kah-ki”, 
accenting first syllable. 


Rudyard Kipling. 

Ques. Is Rudyard Kipling still living 
If so, what is he doing?—Ans. Still | 
ing, in England. Busy writing; since wa: 
began he has aided his country in various 
ways in war. 


Sun Does Not “Draw Water”. 

Ques. The sun does not “draw water”. 
Please explain this statement.—Ans. Whe 
sun is to east or west of us on cloudy da 
we often see beams radiating from it ji 
form of bars or streaks of light. At suc 
times sun is popularly supposed to b 
“drawing water” or vapor up into atmos 
phere to be precipitated later in form o 
rain or snow. This idea is entirely er 
roneous for bars or lines observed ar 
merely streaks of light coming throug 
openings in clouds. Lines that appea 
dark are shadows of clouds while light 
lines are rays from sun, made conspicuor 
by contrast with dark bands and by pre 
ence of dust or watery vapor in air, just 
we are able to see shafts and bars of light 
streaming through holes in curtains o¢ 
darkened room. Usually when these streak 
of light are observed rain or snow may b 
expected with some degree of certaint 
within short time because they indicat 
that an active condensation of moisture 
in progress. Fact that this phenomenon 
fairly reliable sign of rain doubtless ha 
had much to-do with notion that at suci 
times sun is “drawing water” up in great 
columi's. 


Do Car Wheels Slip on Curves? 
Ques. When a train rounds a curve do 
the outside wheels slip on account of the 
wheels being fixed to the axle or is the 
track laid so as to overcome this?—An 
Wheels on one side or other must slip. 


The Present is the 20th Century. 

Ques. Please explain why this is called 
the 20th century when it is only 1918. Wh; 
wouldn’t it be the 19th century ?—Ans 
Nineteenth century ended at end of year 
1900 and 20th century began first of year 
1901; 20th century will end at last of yea 
2000, then 2ist century will begin. “Yes 
1 A. D. which marked beginning of pres- 
ent chronological era was in first century, 
though of Course first century did not end 
until last of year 100. Second century be- 
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gan first of year 101 and ended last of year 
200. By following this reasoning down to 
present you will see why this century is 
called 20th and not 19th. 


U-Boat and Pill-Box Defined. 


Ques. What is difference between a U-boat 
and a submarine? Also what is a German 


“pill-box”?—Ans. “U-boat” is simply 
nickname for German submarine; “U” 
stands for “unterseeboot” or under-sea- 


boat”. “Pill-box” is British soldiers’ name 
for redoubts built by Germans out of con- 
crete. 





Cause of Second Tide. 

Ques. What is cause of second tide, 
which follows some time after first tide ?— 
Ans. Tides are caused by both moon and 
sun—the main tide being caused by moon, 
which has more drawing power because of 
its nearness. When moon and sun are in 
position to pull in same direction they pro- 
duce a combined tide, but when they pull 
in different directions the tide caused by 
sun may not coincide with that caused by 
moon and there will be two tides. Tides 
are greatly influenced by shape of land 
and other local conditions and usually one 
tide merges into the other and is not no- 
ticed. 





Alsace-Lorraine Justly French. 


Ques. I have had argument with German 
citizen who claims Alsace-Lorraine orig- 
inally belonged to Germany and I claimed 
it belonged to France. Which is right ?— 
Ans. These provinces at earliest historic 
period belonged unquestionably to France, 
and Caesar refers to them as French. In 
Middle Ages the German marauders from 
east of Rhine invaded and conquered the 
region and massacred many of the people. 
It is this conquest by force on which the 
Germans base their claim that the prov- 
inces were German. They go back with 
their history just far enough to suit their 
purpose, but the truth is that they never 
had the slightest rights in Alsace-Lorraine 
except as trespassers and thieves. 





Kill the “Endless-Chain” Prayers. 


Ques. Is it against law to mail an “end- 
less-chain” prayer? I have received one of 
these prayers from someone, and I am di- 
rected to copy it and send it to seven other 
people, and am promised that on the sev- 
enth day following I will receive a blessing 
for my good deed. But I would rather 
put my money into a thrift-stamp than 

nto such things—Ans.. There is no law 
against chain prayers but the religious and 
sovernment authorities are strongly op- 
posed to them. All persons who receive 
any chain letter should refuse absolutely 
to do what is demanded; time and money 
an be much better spent on things that 
will help the war. 





Sacred and Profane History. 

Why is not the history of Christ 
put into ancient history as that of Mo- 
hammed is?—Ans. Historians have gen- 
erally tended to keep sacred history—that 
which is recorded in the Bible—separate 
from profane history—the record of sec- 

ar events, 


Ques, 





Population of the World. 

Ques, What 
world ?—Ans. 
692,600,000. 


is the population of the 
Estimated at approximately 





Transmission of the Sun’s Heat. 
Ques. Please tell me by what means the 
heat of the sun is transmitted to us through 
the cold interplanetary spaces—dAns. Sci- 


entists have theory that there is invisible, 





elastic medium, called ether, which fills all 
space and pervades all bodies therein; it 
is supposed that rapid vibrations in mole- 
cules of sun and stars set up waves or 
vibrations in ether. Waves of ether are 
propagated across intervening space and 
give up their motion when they reach earth, 
producing thereon what we call heat. Ques. 
2. Why is not the heat of the sun in evi- 
dence in interplanetary spaces?—Ans. No 
intervening medium is heated in propagat- 
ing radiate heat from one body to another 
haying a lower temperature. 





Naval Officers and Men. 

Ques. Please name the different posi- 
tions in the U. S. naval service from high- 
est to lowest—Ans. Admiral; vice-admir- 
al; commander; lieutenant-commander; 
lieutenant; lieutenant (junior grade); en- 
sign; midshipman; warrant officer; mate: 
chief petty officer; petty officer, first class; 
petty officer, second class; petty officer, 
third class; seaman, first class; seaman, 
second class; seaman, third class. 





“Hoosier Poet” and “Quaker Poet”. 


Ques. Please tell me who was called the 
“Hoosier poet” and who the “Quaker poet”. 
—Ans. Former title was applied to James 
W. Riley; latter to J. G. Whittier. 


Automatic Repeating Rifle 


GaP Fires 
20 Shots in 
One Loading 


This is a regular size 
autématic revolver. 
Shoots B. B. shots ob- 
tainable anywhere, 
same as other rifles and 25 
guns. Repeats - — C 
with one loading. Hand- 
somely finished in gun Postpd — | 
metal. No caps or load necessary. as it works 
with a spring and shoots with rapidity and ac- 
curacy. Simply load with 20. B. B. » by then 
sear the trigger. Nothing to explode — abso- 
tely harmless and safe.- Remember, it is not 
& mere toy, but the same size and shape as a 
REGULAR AUTOMATIC. Sent complete with a round of 
shot for ONLY 25¢ postpaid. 


Johnson Smith & Co., Dept. 820. 54 W LakeSt., Chicago 


















Bronchial Catarrh 


SANOSIN the inhalation treatment, 
Coughs 


it works while you sleep—no inter- 
nal medicine, no morphine or habit forming drugs— 
you inhale antiseptic vapors mingled with the 
Sanosin checks the cough and night sweats, 
restful sleep—Sanosin 


air— 
assures 

is called a boon to sufferers— 
it has powerful germicide qualities. Get the lecture 


delivered by members of the European Medical As- 
sociation concerning the Sanosin treatment and the 
official-report of the Consul General Mason made to 
the U. S. om the tests obtained by this Committee. 


Write to SANOSIN, Dept. 262A, Unity Building, Chi- 
cago, iil., for a trial treatment at our risk. 


WEAK EYES 





>» 






made strong with MY 
GLASS “HOME EYE 
TESTER” and illustrat. 


ed “EYE BOOK” SENT 
FREE “:< ‘ NOW 


DR. HENRY HAKAN, 
Refracting Eye Specialist, 
415 Hakan Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Debates and Orations 


Essays and orations, about 1,000 words; debates 
on either side of any subject, about 1,500 words: 
ene dollar each. Addresses for all occasions pre- 
pared to order. All work done by college graduates. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Sub- 
jects for debates, essays and orations, free. 
Columbian tnformation Bureau, Washincton, D. C. 


BOOKKEEPER 


GET OUT OF THE RUT: 


become a Certified Public or Cost Accountant; gointo bus 








iness for 
yourself; demand for expert accountants exceeds the s upply; our 
graduates earn over $5,000 yearly; have more business than they 
can handle; learn at home in spare time by our new system. 
for booklet ‘and special offer. We have no solicitors. 


Universal Business Institute, 147 Pullman Bidg., New York 


A GOOD POSITION 


WTH UNCLE SAM IS MOST DESIRABLE. 


Life positions, pleasant surroundings, good pay, 
steady work, short hours, promotions on merit. 
Both sexes. No political pull. Thousands of ap- 
pointments yearly. Most thorough preparation $5. 
Returned if not appointed. Full information and 
questions used by the Civil Service Commission free. 


AMERICAN CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL, Washington, D.C. 


Write 











NEW BOOK ON 


ROPE SPLICING 


Useful Knots, Hitches, Splices, etc. 
How Different Knots Are Made and What They Are Used For 
INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY MECHANIC ANDO RICCER 
PRICE A most practical handbook giv- 

ing complete and simple direc- 
tion for making all the most 
useful knots, hitches, rig- 

ging, splices, ete. Over 

100 idustrations. All y 
about wire rope 
attachments,lash- § 
ing, blocks, tackles, 
etc. 37 Heraldic Knots # 
illustrated. Of great value to 
mechanics. riggers, campers, 
bontmen!’ Price 20 cents costpaid, 


Johnson Smith & Co., Dept. 820. 54 W LakeSt., Chicago 


- GROUND ALMONDS 
The Snesiate, Almond hae a flavor fan ee 


& XC ELLENT, resembling the cocoanut. The 
meat is snow white, co vered with ashell or skin 
of browns color. ows close to the surface 
end anything from Sh0 to 300 ptm 3 may be 
Eee rome —- nut. There is no trouble ot 
tte eee 
Une eine Gaga 
le £; 4 * 















vero any wbere and tn any ind of wail, Way 
sey on wean bit Cea Us ‘ChOb ot east 

, 
Boise ALMONDS YOU EVER TASTED. ‘Seeee 16 Pht. 
S ALMOND! VER TASTED. Seeds 


"Shoo Fly F Plant 





you cheat y poo a —s ous ee oe that take 
have a arnonry quite odor- place. this remar plant acce- 
leas, flies will not remain 4 foree he wenth 
io @ room where HM is many bourse in advance. W 
we. Seese wery peetty vrow ano veers i the year 
jor Salads mene are a= A, ag | house 
and winter. Grows rapid). tagrant, 
from seed e olen — 


viene e- choos Rowers. 
‘Se aochet, 2 for 40¢, 


Johnson Smith & Co., Dept. 820. 54 W LakeSt., Chicago 


STO STAM MERING 


We can cure you. Write today for 
free book “Hew to Stop Stam- 
mering’’. S. ]. ROBBINS, Principal, Boston Stammerers’ 
Institute, 246 Huntington Avenue, Beston, Mass. 















































New 

pes —w s 

| Vamping 

fe NRSC I 
oo Card 
easy ee 


WO TEACHER NEEDED— SURPRISINGLY SIMPLE SYSTEM 


Persons having. 4 their Musical Education heed not despair, for with the 

aid of cor new V Ping CARD ieeme the Saxe upright over the piane Heys) = 
can at once Vamp away to Com oa js of Song: - Bat lads, Waltzes, Rog? 

ey © a Prof aictan. Nok wiedge of music is re gives! 


eesional M 
using it @ + Smee. 709 wil be ate to Glepense with the aid of the Vamp- 
Card en’ Stire tively, The-pri y clever invention is only 15 cts, postpaid, 


Johnson Smith & Co., Dept. 820. 54 W LakeSt., , Chicago 


GET this Car JFREE 


Learn the Auto Business 
10w at reduced rates and 
earn one by sending us 








COEY COLLEGE OF MOTORING, 
wabach Ave. “9 


SED 





‘Wess 
$-SAVING, “HOOVERIZING” war- 


2 500 Ts 


time recipes every Americar 
ild know. Postpaid, only 50 conte 
pronmunent housewives 


nd names five . 
(GOOD AGENTS WANTED). 





rder now. 


Se ee 
Hutchins Magazine 7 ney Box 702-1, Summerville, Ga. 


LET The Pathfinder can [furnish any 
magazine or newspaper (no mat- 
us ter where published) in combina- 





tion with a subscription to the Path- 
finder at money saving prices. 
We do not publish a combina- 
tion list, but 
ask our friends 
to send us a list of the pa- 
pers desired, and allow s 


SUBSCRIPTION 
MONEY 
FOR 
you 


to quote our low prices for same 
before placing order. Wen you 
find we can save you money send 
The Pathfinder. 


us your order. 
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Col. Clark’s Success at Vincennes. 

Students of American history will re- 
call that in February, 1779, Col. George 
R. Clark led an expedition against Vin- 
cennes on the Wabash and captured it 
from the British under Lieut. Gen. 
Hamilton, despite the fact that the 
plains he had to cross were largely 
covered with water, the weather was 
chill and cold and there were serious 
difficulties with the food supply. His 
services here and in other undertak- 
ings were of inestimable value but un- 
fortunately his countrymen failed to 
appreciate them and allowed him to 
die finally in poverty and obscurity. 

The excerpts below from Col. Clark’s 
“Memoirs”, describing events of the 
march against Vincennes, show how he 
successfully used psychological meth- 
ods to keep his men in good spirits, in- 
spire them with confidence and induce 
them cheerfully and whole-heartedly to 
put forth the best efforts of which 
they were capable, also how he em- 
ployed camouflage to deceive the en- 
emy when the expedition finally arriv- 
ed before the post at Vincennes, al- 
though he probably was not conscious 
of any knowledge of psychology nor 
would he have understood the term 
if anyone had referred to him as a 
“camoufleur.” 

“It was difficult and very fatiguing 
marching. My object was now to keep 
the men in spirits. I suffered them to 
shoot game on all occasions and feast 
on it like Indian war-dancers, each 
company inviting the others to their 
feasts, which was the case every night, 
as the company that was to give the 
feast was always supplied with horses 
to lay up a sufficient store of wild 
meat in the course of the day, myself 
and principal officers putting on the 
woodsmen, shouting now and then, and 
running as much through the mud and 
water as any of them. Thus, insensi- 
bly, without a murmur, were those men 
led on to the banks of the Little Wa- 
bash which we crossed on the 13th 
through incredible difficulties, far sur- 
passing anything that any of us had 
ever experienced. 

“Frequently the diversions of the 
night wore off the thoughts of the pre- 
ceding day. We formed a camp on a 
height which we found on the bank of 
the river and suffered our troops to 
amuse themselves. I viewed this sheet 
of water for some time with distrust 
but, accusing myself of doubting, I im- 
mediately set to work, without holding 
any consultation about it or suffering 
anybody else to do so in my presence; 
ordered a pirogue to be built immedi- 
ately, and acted as though crossing the 
water would be only a piece of diver- 
sion. As but few could work at the 
pirogue at a time, pains were taken to 
find diversion for the rest to keep 
them in high spirits.” 

Within a short time the vessel was 
built and the men with their baggage 
were taken across the river, whereupon 
they resumed their march through the 





water. “By evening,” Col. Clark wrote, 
“we found ourselves encamped on a 
pretty height, in high spirits, each par- 
ty laughing at the other in consequence 
of something that had happened in the 
course of this ferrying business as they 
called it. A little antic drummer af- 
forded them great diversion by floating 
on his drum, etc. 

“All this was greatly encouraged; and 
they really began to think themselves 
superior to other men and that neither 
the rivers nor the seasons could stop 
their progress. Their whole conversa- 
tion now was concerning what they 
would do when they got about the en- 
emy. They now began to view the 
main Wabash as a creek and made no 
doubt but such men as they were could 
find a way to cross it. They wound 
themselves up to such a pitch that they 
soon took Post Vincennes, divided the 
spoil and before bedtime were far ad- 
vanced on their route to Detroit. All 
this was, no doubt, pleasing to those of 
us who had more serious thoughts.” 

On one occasion Col. Clark went in 
a canoe to sound the water between 
his little band and the nearest land, 
called the Sugar Camp. He found the 
water neck-deep and considered trans- 
ferring the men thence in canoes, al- 
though he was loth to lose the extra 
time which this would require. 

“On our arrival,” he continues, “all 
ran to hear what was the report. Every 
eye was fixed on me. I unfortunately 
spoke in a very serious manner to one 
of the officers. The whole were alarmed 
without knowing what I said. I view- 
ed their confusion for about one min- 
ute, whispered to those near me to do 
as I did, immediately put some water in 
my hand, poured on powder, blackened 
my face, gave the war-whoop and 
marched into the water without saying 
a word, The party gazed and fell in, 
one after another, without saying a 
word, like a flock of sheep. I ordered 
those near me to begin a favorite song 
of theirs. It soon passed through the 
line and the whole went on cheerfully.” 

One morning when the ice on the 
water stretching before the men was 
from one-half to three-fourths of an 
inch thick Col, Clark addressed them. 
“I concluded,” he says, “by informing 
them that passing the plain that was 
then in full view and reaching the op- 
posite woods would put an end to their 
fatigue, that in a few hours they would 
have a sight of their long-wished-for 
object, and immediately stepped into 
the water without waiting for a reply. 
A huzza took place.” 

“I ‘generally kept 15 or 20 of the 
strongest men next myself and judged 
from my own feelings what must be 
that of others. Getting about the mid- 
dle of the plain, the water about mid- 
deep, I found myself sensibly failing 
and, as there were no trees nor bushes 
for the men to support themselves by, 
I feared that many of the most weak 
would be drowned. I ordered the ca- 
noes to make the land, discharge their 


loading and play backward and for- 
ward with all diligence and pick up the 
men; and, to encourage the party, sen! 
some of the strongest men forward 
with orders, when they got to a ce: 


tain distance, to pass the word back 


that the water was getting shallowe: 
and, when getting near the woods ‘» 
cry out ‘Land!’ This stratagem hai 
its desired effect. The men, encourage: 
by it, exerted themselves almost beyon:! 
their ability, the weak holding by th 
stronger.” 


Arriving near the post and knowing 
that some of the inhabitants wer: 
friendly to the Americans while a fe 
were neutral, Col. Clark determined on 
a bold stroke; he wrote this placard 
which may be classed as a bit of verba! 
camouflage: 

“To the Inhabitants of Post Vin- 
cennes: Being now within two miles of 
your village with my army, determine: 
to take your fort this night, and not 
being willing to surprise you, I take 
this method to request that such of you 
as are true citizens and willing to enjoy 
the liberty I bring you to remain stil! 
in your houses; and those, if there be 
any, that are friends to the king wil! 
instantly repair to the fort, and join 
the hair-buyer general, and fight like 
men, And if any such as do not go to 
the fort shall be discovered afterwards 
they may depend on being well treated; 
and I once more request them to keep 
out of the streets. For every one I find 
in arms on my arrival I shall treat hin 
as an enemy. (Signed) G. R. Clark.” 

Later that day Clark’s forces moved 
out in full view of the town. Here i 
Col. Clark’s description of the camou 
flage tactics resorted to: “We moved o: 
slowly in full view of the town, but a 
it was a point of some consequence to 
us to make ourselves appear as formid 
able, we, in leaving the covert that w: 
were in, marched and countermarcheid 
in such a manner that we appeared nu 
merous. 


“In raising volunteers in the Illinois 
every person that set about the busi 
ness had a set of colors given hin 
which they brought with them to th 
amount of 10 or 12 pairs. These were 
displayed to the best advantage; and 
as the low plain we marched throug! 
was not a perfect level but had frequen! 
risings in it seven or eight feet highe: 
than the common level (then inundat 
ed), and as these risings generally rai 
in an oblique direction to the town, w: 
took advantage of one of them, march 
ing through the water under it, which 
completely prevented our being num 
bered. But our colors showed consid 
erably above the heights, as they wer 
fixed on lons poles procured for th: 
purpose and ai a distance made no des 
picable appearance. Officer 
rode about more completely to deceive 
the enemy. 


“In this manner we moved and di 
rected our march in such a way as t 
suffer it to be dark before we ad 
vanced more than half way to the town 
We then suddenly altered our directio! 
and crossed ponds where they cou! 
not have suspected us, and at abou! 
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eight o’clock gained the heights back 
of the town.” 

At length the attack on the post be- 
gan. By firing from every direction 
during a prolonged period the Ameri- 
cans kept the British constantly alarm- 
ed, momentarily expecting their posi- 
tion to be stormed. Various subter- 
fuges were resorted to to mislead the 
enemy as to the number of men in 
Clark’s command and ta shake his mo- 
rale: Finally, after a siege of several 
days in which the only casualty suffer- 
ed by the besiegers was the wounding 
of one man, the garrison capitulated 
and Clark took possession of the place. 





Answer to Puzzle-Problem No. 333. 

This problem consisted in marking 
out an area of four square-inches with 
12 pins in such a way that each pin 
would be equidistant from its neigh- 





bor. This is the way it is done: The 
Pr ee > age oe 
“ .| ¥ 
“ s 


On. 6 ce wore ts -¥ Ganens 
- 42 tncres 


& THe 12 Pins: frince: APARP 











parallelogram is four inches long and 
one inch wide; the pins are spaced one 
inch apart, and as the end inclosing 
lines are two inches long this allows 
the 12 pins to be used as shown. 


Our Word “Academy”. 


Plato, the celebrated Greek philoso- 
pher and scholar, disciple of Socrates, 
about the year 400 B. C. founded a 
school in a plane-tree grove in a suburb 
of Athens. As the meeting place of the 
philosopher and his pupils was on 
property belonging to one Academus 
who later presented it to the city of 
Athens for a gymnasium, the school at 
length came to be called an academy. 
The name was also applied to the Pla- 
tonic movement with its successive 
schools, as well as to the Platonic 
doctrines. 

In modern times schools intermediate 
between the common schooland the 
college are often called academies. The 
name is also applied specifically to in- 
stitutions where training in some spe- 
cial science or are is given, as the U. S. 
military and naval academies, at West 
Point and Anapolis, respectively. As- 
sociations of literary men, artists, sci- 
entists, etc., working for the promotion 
of literature, art, or science are fre- 
quently called academies. Well-known 
institutions of this kind are the French 
academy, the American academy of 
Political and ocial Science and the Na- 
tional Academy of Design. 


Puzzle-Problem No. 337. 

Find the perimeter of an octagon in- 
scribed in a circle whose circumference 
is 31.4 inches. Submitted by Dewey 
Holmes, R. 5, Charleston, W. Va. 


Poetry Defined in Verse. 

Some time ago the “Poetry Lovers” 
offered a prize of $50 for the best defi- 
nition of poetry in verse. The judges, 
Robert Frost, Florence Wilkinson, G. 











E. Woodberry, Edith W. Mattheson, 
Ridgely Torrence and Edwin Markham, 
decided that the award should go to 
Annie S. Laney for this definition: 


“The magic light that springs 
From the deep soul of things 
When, called by their true names, 
Their essence is set free; 
The word, iiluminate, 
Showing the soul’s estate, 
Baring the hearts of men, 
Poetry !” 


This seems about as accurate, truth- 
ful and concise a definition as could be 
formulated in either verse or prose, 
but there were several others submit- 
ted which are so good that it must not 
have been easy to sit in judgment on 
their respective merits and choose one 
among them all as “the best”. As it is 
interesting to know what the poets and 
writers of free verse understand by 
“poetry” to which they have dedicated 
their talents we append several others 
of these definitions: 


“That whisper that through chaos ran, 
And bade the constellations shine, 

That breath that blew through pipes of Pan, 
That ichor that made earth divine, 

That gave your heart to mine; 

Poetry, life’s golden wine.” 





“Poetry has no bounds, but like the air 

That thinner grows the farther from the 
earth, 

Must cling to life—to brimming pain, de- 
spair, 

To tip-toed joy, absorbing love and mirth.” 





“The magic casement through whose frame 
we see 

The myriad moods of Nature and the tree 

With fruit of good and evil; all the wars 

And works and loves of man. And then 
the stars.” 





“Beauty—where the sculptor stays his hand. 
Song, beyond the music sped.” 


And here is a prosy free-verse defini- 
tion: 
“Poetry 
Is an abstract quality. 
We cannot write 
Poetry. 
But we can write 
Words 
Intended to convoke the image 
Of Poetry. 
These words, 
When they so succeed, 
We call 
Poems.” 


COTTAGE CHEESE SONG. 


A cottage cheese song is the latest. For- 
ty-seven women, who are going into 47 
states, sang it at a cottage cheese luncheon. 
One stanza runs this way: 

If a body see a body making cottage cheese, 

Try it, eat-it, talk it, preach it, boost it if 
you please. 

We are out to save skim milk and make it 
into cheese 

Let Uncle Sammie have the meat—and send 














it o’er the seas.—Brooklyn Eagle. 
Granulated Eyelids, 
ore Eyes inflamed by expo- 
uickly relieved by Murine 
yeRemedy. No Smarting, 
Druggists or by mail 50c per Bottle. Murine 
Eye Salve in Tubes 25c. For Book of the Eye 


sure to Sun, Dust and Wind 
yes just Eye Comfort. At 
FREE ask Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicage 


POEMS WANTED CASH PAID FOR SONGS. Submit mss. to 


Needham Music Co., D168, St. Louis,Mo. 


SELL YOUR PROPERTY quickly for cash, no matter 


where! ocated, particulars free. 
REAL ESTATE SALESMAN CO., Dept. 15, LINCOLN, NEBR. 


applications filed on partia! payment 
plan. Send for free booklet. Milo 








B. Stevens & Co., 682 F Street 
Washington, D.C. Established i246 


VIOLINISTS Wonderful Discovery. Tone Kunst 


Jiolia Rosin guaranteed to produce tlie 
best tone quality obtainable. Clings to the strings; at the samé time 
eliminating all harsh and scratchy tones. Send for sample 28e. 
The Kolophone Co., 5334 Ellis Ave., Chicago, ill., U.S.A. 


WRITE for newspapers and magazines. Correspon- 


FOR dents and story writers make big money 


p Y Copyright book telling how sent FREE by 


editor on request. Press Reporting S 
dicate, 460 Times Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
U. S. Government wants help. Men—women, 18 
or over. War preparations compelling thousands ap- 
pointments $100 month. Easy clerical work. Short hours. 
Vacations with pay. Common education sufficient. 
Write _ immediately for list and description of si- 
tions, Franklin Institute, Dep’t. P152, Rochester, Ry. 


SOMETHING. It may bring 
Wealth. Send Postal for 
Free Book. Tells what to 
invent and how to obtain a patent through Our Credit System. 


Send Sketch for Free Opinion and Advice. TALBERT & 
T » 4283 Talbert Building, Washington, D. C. 


TEACHERS WANTED 

There is a growing demand throughout the South 
and West for capable teachers at good salaries. 
THE BELL TEACHERS AGENCY covers this fleld 
entirely and works earnestly and persistently for 
its members. We publish the Progressive Teacher, 
the leading educational journal of the South. $1 a 
year. Sample copes free. For full particulars write to 
CLAUDE J. BELL. Manager. NASHVILLE, TENN, 


Civil Service 


positions are in all parts of the country. «Good 
pay, steady work, life positions, congenial sur- 
roundings, promotions on merit, short hours, an- 
nual vacation and sick leave with pay. Many 
thousands appointed yearly. Both sexes. No political 
pull. Nearly 300,000 classified positions, Common 
school education sufficient. Full information and 
questions used by the Civil Service Commission free. 


























| Columbian Correspondence College Washington, D. C 








AND PARACHUT 


E MILITARY AIRSHI 






Borpthere’p the 

Bas = ith {nflater; also 
ac na ing 

drop * bombs.’’ i 


over and ov 
t° study aerialwarfare. Just order 12 packages of Pingo 
fumed ironing wax, sell at 10¢ o » No trouble O Selly 
Return money and this wonderful airsht fs yours. Send today 
We trust you. Boys, if you want real sport send for this airship. 
BINGHAMTON, 


BINGO CO., DEPT. 408, N.Y. 


FREE 


Cat ont this ad and mail it to us, with your name and 
address (no money); and we will send you our FAMOUS 
KARNAK RAZOR by return mail, postpaid. You may 
use the razor for 30 days FREE; then, if gon like it, pay 
us $1.85. If you don’t like it send it back. 


MORE COMPANY. 342 More Building, St. Louis. Mo. 
75 ues PRICES SMASHED 
0 ouR 


— RB LOSS. YOUR GAIN 
@- g GENTS Elegantly engraved, double hunt- 














ing or open face case, stem wind 
and set gold watch. Very fine fol) 
jeweled movement, UAR. 


Special limited time offer. We wil! 
send to any address fer full exam- 
ination thie latest model, relishle 




















and charges by mail or express. 
FPREE. Agold plated chain and 
s8t CO., Dept. $7, CHICAGO, ILL. 
, 
DON’T BE CUT 
Wonderful Treatment. 
The internal method 
is sanctioned by the best informed phy- 
sicians and surgeons. Ointments, Salves 
temporary relief. 
if you have piles in any form write for 2 FREE sample of 
read this. Write teday. 
E. R. PAGE, 378C Main St, MARSHALL, MICH. 


raiload atyle watch,U.0.D, $3-75 

stacharm. EXCELSIOR WATCH 
Until You Try This 
of treatment is the correct one, and 
and other local applications give only 
PAGE’S PILE TABLETS and you will bless the day that you 
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No, 2427-2442—Ladies’ Costume.—Blouse 2427 ent 
n 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust 
measure. Size 38 will require 4 yards of 36-inch 
material. ‘Skirt 2442 cut in 7 sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28, 
30, 32-and 34 inches waist measure. Size 24 will 
require 2 5-8 yards of 44-inch material. The skirt 
measures 1 7-8 yard at the foot. TWO separate pat- 
terns, 10c. FOR EACH pattern. 

No, 2438—Girls’ Dress.—Cut in 5 sizes: 6, 8, 10, 
12 and 14 years. Size 8 requires 3 1-4 yards of 44- 
inch material. Price, 10c. 

No, 2432—A Pretty Negligee.—Cut in 4 sizes: 
Small, 32-34: Medium, 36-38: Large, 40-42: and Extra 

44-46 inches bust measure. A medium size 

require 6 1-2 yards of 36-inch material. 

10c. 

2428—Ladies’ Dress.—Cut in sizes: 34, 36, 
38, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. Size 38 
requires 5 1-2 yards of 40-inch material. The skirt 
measures about 2 yards at its lower edge. Price, 10c, 

No. 2186—Infants’ Set, consisting of a Cap, a 
Sack,-a Night Gown and a Dress.—Cut in one size: 
Yor the dress of flouncing it will require 1 3-4 yard 
of 36-inch material with 1 1-4 vard of plain material 
for yoke and sleeves. Of nainsook or lawn 36 inches 
wide it will require 2 1-4 yards of 24 or 27-inch 
material. The cap 1-2 yard of 18-inch material. The 
sack requires 7-8 yard of 28-inch material. Price, 10c. 

No. 2446—Ladies’ Apron.—Cut in 4 sizes: Small, 
32-34; Medium, 36-38; Large, 40-42: and Extra 
Large, 44-46 inches bust measure, Size Medium 
requires 4 3-4 yards of 36-inch material, Price, 10c. 
Poe 8 8 EE 8 ES SE EE Ee SE eS SS 


Herewith find.......cemts for which send me 
the following patterns: 


POON, Oks cccdcdccicsecciics Size 
PRIETO ccceseccececcesss Size 
PRRTATE Mes cesccccccvccesecs 


Be sure to give number and size. Send orders for 
patterns to Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 
_Be sure to sign your full name and address below, 
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Will City Girls Work on Farms? 

Will the shortage of labor on farms 
this year be relieved to any great ex- 
tent by women from the schools and 
colleges, as is being planned? If left 
entirely with women’s organizations, 
state colleges and universities to de- 
cide a brave attempt at least will be 
made, for plans to establish summer 
schools for the instruction of women in 
the duties connected with farm life are 
going ahead with vigor. 

But considerable opposition to the 
move is appearing in various circles. 
Officials of the department of labor are 
against it, holding that women are not 
‘apable of doing farm work under con- 
ditions that obtain in this country. A 
more satisfactory means of relieving 
the labor shortage can be found, they 
believe. In England and France wom- 
en are employed on farms. But in Can- 
ada where conditions are more like 
those in this country the practice has 
not proved a success, it is pointed out. 

The women’s committee of the Ne- 
braska state council of defense is up 
in arms against the suggestion also and 
notices have been published that col- 
lege girls who intend going onto farms 
to work this summer will do well to 
stay away from there; if there is any 
farm labor to be done in Nebraska by 
women this year the Nebraska women 
will attend to it, it is tersely announced. 
Mrs. F. M. Deweese, a member of the 
committee, asserts that there are thou- 
sands of men idle in America today and 
thousands of others employed in the 
production of luxuries, etc. . These men 
should be used on farms before women 
are, she maintains. 

Farmers themselves are not enthusi- 
astic at the prospect of having bevies 
of college girls swarming over their 
fields this year. Farmers are a level- 
headed class of people and they have 
sense enough to know that, considering 
the time they would have to spend in- 
structing the young women and the 
small amount of work that each one 
would accomplish, little would be gain- 
ed, 

Farmers in the East say that if the 
time ever comes when city women are 
needed on farms they should be put to 
work in the farmhouses and thus lib- 
erate the housewife who is more capa- 
ble of helping out of doors. City girls 
might do well enofgh at picking ber- 
ries or hoeing lettuce but for them to 
attempt to do real, hard farm work 
would be a grave mistake, they say. 


NOTES ABOUT WOMEN. 

Certificates to Obtain Sugar. The food 
administration announces a rule under 
which housewives are required to certify 
to their grocers as to the amount of sugar 
they need for canning purposes this sea- 
son in order that they may get their neces- 
sary supply. There will be enough sugar 
to go around, it is said, if this rule is car- 
ried out. More vessels are to be withdrawn 


from the Cuba trade which will result in 
temporary sugar shortages but under the 
certificate system no serious effects wil! 
result, it is believed. 


Children Registered. Under the direc- 
tion of the Council of National Defense 
and the children’s bureau of the labor de- 
partment a campaign to save children has 
been started which mothers throughout 
the country are asked to consider seriously 
and do all in their power to make a suc- 
cess. Approximately 300,000 babies in the 
United States die every year. One-third 
of them die from causes that might have 
been prevented if the proper means had 
been taken in time, it has been found. A 
10-day period was given in which every 
child in the country was supoposed to 
have been registered. Whenever necessary 
each child may now be examined and its 
defects, if there are any, attended to. 


Flies Along Street. Ruth Law, the noted 
aviatrix, executed a daring flight in Wash- 
ington the other day when she flew at the 
rate of 90 miles an hour along one of th 
principal avenues less than 40 feet from 
the ground. The wind from her prepe!l- 
lers blew off the hats of men on the street 
and raised the hair of the throngs wh 
watched her. 


Woman Alien Enemy Detained. Mrs. So- 
phie Schubert, of New York, was arrested 
the other day and held pending an investi- 
gation of alleged German activities. Thi 
is the first case on record of a woman alie: 
enemy being detained. Mrs. Schubert was 
a friend of former German Ambassador 
von Bernstorff. 


Historic Tavern Razed. Despite the pro- 
tests of the Daughters of the America: 
Revolution the Tise tavern in Jersey City, 
N. J., at which George Washington and 
Thomas Jefferson partook of refreshments 
has been torn down. The building was de- 
clared unsafe. 


Congresswoman Not Allowed to Speak. 
Because she associated with men who wer 
leaders in strikes conducted by the elec- 
tricians and metal mine workers’ unions i 
Butte, Mont., citizens of Deer Lodge re- 
fused to allow Representative Jeannette 
Rankin to speak at a meeting held recent- 
ly for the benefit of the Liberty loan. 


Rescued from Bandjts. Miss Katherin: 
Schmidt and Mrs Stanley Dixon, Americai 
mission..ries of the Chinese Mennonite So- 
ciety, were rescued recently from bandits 
near the Kiangsu-Shantung border by 
scouting party sent out by the magistrat 
of Kiangsu. The women had been in the 
hands of the bandits for several days. Both 
were originally from Springfield, S$. Dak. 


Women Decree Death. Antonio Lipara, of 
San Francisco, accused of killing a young 
woman, has been convicted of his crime 
and sentenced to death. The jury consist- 
ing of seven women and five men deliber- 
ated less than an hour. It is the first time 
in the history of California that a verdict 
of first degree murder has ever been re- 
turned by a jury of which women were 2 
part. 


Telephone Operators Ready. Twenty- 
eight telephone operators, recruited from 
various parts of the country, are being 
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housed at the Y. W. C. A. training school 
in the District of Columbia awaiting orders 
to sail for France. All of the young wom- 
en speak both English and French fluently. 


VIEWS ON FEMINISM. 
Springfield Republican—Complete wom- 
an suffrage in Canada now being the avow- 
ed policy of the government, women will 
soon be voting from the Mexican border 
to the north pole. 


Providence Bulletin—It rather strains 
our credulity but we are inclined to be- 
lieve the story of the Massachusetts woman 
who followed the food administration’s re- 

est to save a loaf of bread a week so 








literally that she now has a large col- 
lection of stale loaves on hand and wants 
to know what she ought to do with them. 
She might make a huge bread pudding now 
and give a Hoover party. 





New York Sun.—The gallant Mr. McAdoo 
held the third Liberty loan until after the 
Easter hat had been issued. 





Philadelphia Bulletin—The woman spy 
bill passed by congress is only a recogni- 
tion of the principle of the equality of the 
sexes. 

Providence Journal.—Those opponents of 
_— suffrage who have argued that “wom- 





en don’t want to vote” may be respectfully 
referred to the case of Syracuse, New York, 
where 32,000 men and 40,000 women were 
registered for the local option election. 

Toledo Blade.—Man ‘is as old as he feels 
and woman as young as her V-neck. 

New York Sun.—The “gallantry clause” 
in the New York suffrage bill was beaten, 
and women must tell their ages when they 
register. The poll clerks will be good 
enough, we hope, to accept whispers. 

Washington Post.—Nothing becomes a 
patriotic woman like a last year’s bonnet 
with a liberty bond on it. 














Pinpfivlanatfieplzin Why Women!Need More 
lrontin-their Blood Today than.20'years Ago 











Say Anaemia—Lack of Iron is Greatest Curse to the Health, Strength, Vitality and Be: 
of the Modern American Woman. 


DR. FERDINAND KING, New York Physi- 
cian and Medical Author, says physicians 
should prescribe more organic iron— 
Nuxated Iron—to supply the iron defi- 
ciency. Opinions of Dr. James Francis 
Sullivan, formerly Physician of Bellevue 
Hospital (Outdoor Dept.), New York, and 
the Westchester County Hospital; Dr. A. 
J. Newman, former Police Surgeon of 
Chicago, and other physicians who have 
ame tested the value of Nuxated 
ron. 





Any woman who tires easily, is nervous 
or irritable, or looks pale, haggard, and 
worn should at once have her blood exam- 
ined for iron deficiency—administration of 
simple Nuxated Iron will often increase the 
strength and endurance of weak, nervous, 
careworn women in two weeks’ time. 

“There can be no strong, healthy, beauti- 
ful, rosy-cheeked women, without iron,” 
says Dr. Ferdinand King, a New York phy- 
sician and Medical Author. “I have strong- 
ly emphasized the fact that doctors should 
prescribe more organic iron—Nuxated Iron 

for their nervous, run-down, weak, hag- 
gard-looking women patients. Pallor means 
anaemia. The skin of an anaemic woman 
s pale, the flesh flabby. The muscles lack 
tone, the brain fags, and the memory fails, 

and often they become weak, nervous, ir- 
rit ible, despondent and melancholy. When 
the iron goes from the blood of women the 
roses go from their cheeks. 


In the most common foods of America, the 
tarches, sugars, table syrups, candies, polished-rice 
ite bread, soda crackers, biscuits, macaroni, spa- 
chetti, tapioca, sago, farina, degerminated corn 


eal, no longer is iron to be found. Refining pro- 
sses have removed the iron of Mother Earth from 
ese impoverished foods, and silly methods of home 
kery, by throwing down the waste pipe the water 
which our vegetables are cooked, are responsible 
r another grave iron loss. Therefore, you should 


pply the iron deficiency in your food by using some 

‘m of organic iron, just as you would use salt 
your food has not enough salt.”’ 

Dr. A. J. Newman, Former Police Surgeon of 


and former House 






Surgeon, Jefferson Park 


l, Chicago, says: ‘‘It has been my particular 
ing the past six years to assist in keeping 
eago’s five re cast blue coats in good health and 


fighting trim, so that they would be physi 
equipped to withstand all manner of storms and 


iges of nature’s elements. tecently I was 
pted to give it a trial. This remedy has proven 


rough my own tests of it to excel any preparation 
a ever used for creating red blood, building up 


nerves, strengthening the muscles and correcting 
gestive disorders.”’ 


Dr. Sehuyler C. Jaques, 
zabeth’s Hospital, 


Visting Surgeon of St. 
New York City, said: 


“I have 













“Mother, why don’t 
you take NUXATED 
IRON and be strong 
and well and have 
nice rosy cheeks in- 
stead of being so nervous 
and irritable all the time 
and looking so haggard and 
old—The doctor gave some 
to Susie Smith’s mother 
and she was worse off than 
you are and now she looks 
—_— younger and feels just 
ne.” 


never before given out any medical information or 
advice for publication as 1 ordinarily do not believe 
in it. But in the caSe of Nuxated Iron I feel I would 


be remiss in my duty not to mention it. I have 
taken it myself and given it to my patients with 
most surprising and satisfactory results. And those 
who wish quickly to increase their strength, power 
and endurance will find it a most remarkable and 
wonderfully effective remedy.”’ 


Dr, James Francis Sullivan, 


formerly Physician of 


sellevue Hospital (Outdoor Dept.) New York and 
Westchester County Hospital, says: ‘“Thousands of 
persons go on suffering year after year, doctoring 


themselves for all kinds of ills, 
true cause underlying their 
lack of sufficient iron in the 


when the real and 
condition is simply a 
red blood corpuscles to 


enable Nature to transform the food they eat into 
brawn, muscle, tissue and brain. But beware of the 
old forms of metallic iron which frequently do more 
harm than good. 


*‘Notwithstanding all that has been said and writ- 
ten on this subject by well-known physicians, thou- 
sands of people still insist in dosing themselves with 
metallic iron simply, I suppose, because it 
few cents less. I strongly advise readers In all 
cases to get a physician’s prescription for organic 
iron—Nuxated Iron—or if you don’t want to go to 
this trouble then purchase only Nuxated Iron in its 
original packages and see that this particular name 


costs a 


The Child’s Appeal— What Is Your Answer ? 











uty 


You can tell the women with plenty 


of iron in their blood—beautiful healthy, rosy cheeked 
women full of Life, Vim and Vitality—while those who lack 
iron are often cross, nervous, irritable, weak, tired, com- 
plaining creatures whom nobody wants to have around. 


(Nuxated Iron) appears on the package. If you have 


taken preparations such as Nux and Iron and ether 
similar iron products and failed to get results, 
remember that such products are an entirely diffe 
ent thing from Nuxated Iron.”’ 

If people would only take Nuxated Iron when they 


feel weak or run-down, instead of dosing themselves 


with habit-forming drugs, stimulants and alcoboli 
beverages, there are probably thousamls who migbt 
readily build up their red blood corpuscles, inerease 
their physicial enérgy and get themselves into a 
condition to ward off the millions of disease germs 
that are almost continually around us. It Is sgur- 
prising how many people suffer from iron deficiency 
and do not know of it. If you are not strong or 
well you owe it to yourself to make the following 
test. See how iong yeu can work or how far you 
can walk without becoming-tired. Next take two 
five-grain tablets of Nuxated Iron three times per 
day after meals for two weeks. Then test your 
strength again and see how mucb you have gained. 

MANUFACTURERS’ NOTE: Nuxated Iron, which is 


prescribed and recommended above by physicians, is 


not a secret remedy, but one which is well known to 
druggists. Unlike the older inorganic iron products 
it is easily assimilated, does not injure the teeth, 
make them black nor upset the stomach. The man 
ufacturers guarantee successful and entirely satis 
factory results to every purchaser or they will refund 


your money. It is dispensed in this ty by all 
good druggists and general stores.—Advt. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Here is a story of the good old-fashioned 
sort—not a war story, not a “problem” 
story, not a mere love story—just a good 
story with a lot of plain human nature in 
it, and just enough mystery and horror to 
keep you on the anxious seat. The narra- 
' tive is well written and the description and 
“local color” are true to life. Read it and 
you will say that the Pathfinder has given 
you another unusually good story. Not 
every story will suit every reader, but we 
go to. a great deal of trouble and expense 
io secure stories that are interesting and 
yet are free from the objections that spoil 
most of the stories that are published. 
People have no business to spend all their 
spare time devouring stories, but the read- 
ing of a reasonable amount of good fiction 
has a wholesome effect in providing change 
and diversion for the mind.—The Editors. 











When the June rise came it filled the 
slough behind Captain Moss Gregg’s house; 
when it subsided it left the captain’s corn 
on the slough bank partly mud-colored and 
smothered, partly drowned and’ yellow, like 
malarial dwellers in the Missouri bottom 
lands. In spite of this loss of his crop 
year by year, Captain Gregg persistently 
planted each succeeding spring close down 
to the edge of the slough water. It was 
his belief that the river would miss a June 
rise some time, and his hope that he would 
live long enough to see what kind of corn 
the rich alluvium of the slough bank 
would produce. 

His belief in the ultimate remission of 
the Missouri had no foundation in his 60 
years’ experience with that stream. As reg- 
ularly as birthdays the yellow headwater 
had come boiling down from the far-dis- 
tant mountains, its snow-tide increased by 
the rainfall of that season along the way. 
Within the recollection of man the Mis- 
souri néver had missed the June flood; 
there was no reasonable hope that it ever 
would. 

Now, in the late July weather, the cap- 
tain’s corn stood beside the slough, tall 
and gallant beyond the line reached by the 
river at its highest point, sickly and pale 
where the shallows had been, dead and ob- 
literated on down the slope in the track of 
the deeper water. 

Captain Gregg sat on his porch that still 
mid-afternoon, looking over his growing 
corn, which marched down in tall, brave 
ranks and halted at the brink of the slough 
like an invading army. His old snuff-color- 
ed hat was pulled forward to his brows to 
take the eye-ache out of the dazzling white 
sun. As he moved in his rocking-chair with 
slow, lazy cradling, the boards of the porch 
complained and sighed and gave with his 
weight upon their sun-drawn nails. 

Across the other end of the porch, where 
honey-suckle vines drew a curtain between 
him and the glare of day, the captain’s 
long-legged son stretched out asleep. Being 
too great in length for the width of the 
porch, the sleeper slewed corner-wise to 
make a fit of it, his arm for a pillow under 
his heavy, sweating head. Within the house, 


out of sight, the captain’s daughter was 
singing a slow-footed hymn in soft under- 
tone. 

It was all lazy and somnolent there, sat- 
isfaction with today, untroubled of tomor- 
row. Captain Gregg’s weathered gray old 
house was a wasting testimonial that things 
had been so with it always, and would go 
on so to the family’s end. A small, clap- 
boarded house was that, a kitchen append- 
ed stubbily like the tail of a tortoise, a 
roofed-over, open-sided hallway between. 
This space between kitchen and house 
gave a winter shelter to the dogs, a sum- 
mer retreat for the hens, and made a pleas- 
ant place to spread the table when it grew 
too hot to dine in the kitchen. 

Captain Gregg had built the house out 
of walnut lumber with his own competent 
hands, and house and man had faced the 
elements together, and grown gray each 
according to nature, there on the Missouri 
shore. It had been a pleasant place for 
him to live; he felt that he might search 
the world over and fail to find a more 
comfortable place to die. 

Not much could be made out of Captain 
Gregg as he sat swaying gently in his 
rocker, except his long legs and spare body, 
and aggressive short beard which pointed 
outward from his chin as if he always had 
a strong wind at his back; and his thick 
shoes, slitted to ease his bunions, which 
the hot weather shoi with a thousand pains. 
But he was old like his building, and time 
and storm and warping sun had strained 
his timbers and battered his once fairer ex- 
terior, leaving him gaunt and dry. He 
wore a blue-checked shirt that day, its 
voluminous sleeves gathered baggily at 
the wrists and fastened there with big 
white buttons; and overalls, blue-mottled 
from many leachings in the strong suds of 
the household soap. 

Certainly a man might sit and let his 
thoughts go roaming, his low, long-sloping, 
linted roof above his head; surely his son 
might snore on his doubled arm with no 
more care upon him than.a horse, without 
rebuke of conscience for his long-spun 
dreams. For the corn was laid by, the last 
furrow of the summer drawn. Behind the 
house there was corn, as tall as the kitchen 
roof; beside the house there was corn, its 
tassels level with the gable windows. Only 
in front there was no corn, but jimson 
weed and burdock, and fennel smelling in 
the sun. 

Through this waste of dooryard a little 
path led to the gate, several rods beyond 
the porch. A man could sit there and look 
over the jimson and burdock and matted 
morning-glory vines and see without effort 
all who passed horseback or in wagons, and 
by straining the neck a little the heads of 
any who came trudging the duSty road 
afoot. So there was no present necessity 
of laying the scythe to that tangle of wild 
green, 

A white road ran by the river bank in 
front of Captain Gregg’s door, and there 
was beside this road a cool, dark elm tree; 
beneath the elm a well. The well-bucket 
stood on the curb to welcome the road- 
weary, its sinker chain looped across the 
lint-white boards like jewelry upon a rus- 
tic waistcoat. There was an assurance of 
wholesomeness in its offering, a sincerity 
in its hospitality, for both well and elm 
tree stood outside the farmyard fence, 
which made a loop around them to throw 
them into the road. 

A little way beyond the great elm— 
which threw a shade unpierced by as much 
as a needle point of sun a hundred feet 
across at noonday—washing the very road- 
side, the Missouri river passed. Yellow, 
without a hint of romance in its unlovely 


stream, it ran heavily that day, in a man 
ner of provincial sulkiness, its curren! 
disturbed by whorls and sudden gathering 
of dark waters, as if great fish struggled 
in it, or geysers spouted there unable ty 
spring through its slow, mud-heavy tid 

“So he went on down to the Narris, did 
he?” 

Captain Gregg turned his head to ad 
liver his voice into the window, open at 
his side. He pushed back his hat, showin 
his brooding gray brows, and sat up with 
a movement of being startled, as if he had 
been awakened by his own voice. 

“Yes, he went on down toward the Nar 
ris, pap.” 

The voice that answered him drew neare: 
the window as it sounded, and finished 
quite near at hand. If his own voice had 
jarred him out of his reverie, as it seemed, 
surely here was one to soothe him back 
again to his dreams, A voice rich like « 
singer’s, and low, as if softened by a sor- 
row. 

“Said he’d come back, did he, Mystery?” 

“Yes; he said he’d be back this even- 
ing.” 

The voice was moving away from the 
window again. Now there was the com 
fortably-domestic sound of a smoothing 
iron being vigorously driven over cloth, 
and the light step of the busy worker a 
she followed it along the board. 

“What kind of a lookin’ genius was he, 
Mystery?” 

There was no immediate reply. But th: 
soothing swish of the iron came through 
the window, busy little tug-boat navigat 
ing the billows of the household linen 
Captain Gregg appeared content to wail 
until it had made its port, for a little smil 
deepened the creases around’ his shrewd 
kindly eyes. Soon the iron clicked on its 
stand, and the one whom he had addressei 
by the name of Mystery spoke. 

“Not so overly tall,” said she, with a d 
liberation as if she still considered it 
“but better put up, somehow, than the ru 
of the men in the Narris.” 

“City-lookin’ feller, was he?” 

“No; more like a soldier.” 

“What was the color of his eyes?” 

“I didn’t notice him that close, pap.” 

“Ya-h, any time a woman’s in talki 
distance of a man and don’t notice th 
color of his eyes!” Gregg laughed, in good 
natured banter. “Bluish, wasn’t they, My 
tery?” 

“T reckon,” she returned indifferently. 

“Light hair, kind of long, and bleached 
out around the edges by the sun, and skin 
as brown as a hired hand’s, and corduro 
pants, and laced boots with soles half 
inch thick?” 

“If you know, what do you want to as 
me for?” The unseen woman spoke a bit 
pettishly, as if piqued on account of ha‘ 
ing been beguiled into a waste of words 

“It’s the same feller,” nodded Capta 
Gregg, unmoved out of his even humor b 
her little flash. “I didn’t see him, but th: 
told me over at Richveld he was maki: 
inquiries about me—and other things dow: 
in the Narris. It’s been 12 or 15 yea: 
since anybody come nosin’ around on tha‘ 
scent.” 

“You don’t mean he’s come to hunt fi 
the—” 

She paused there, as if she had a 
proached a secret as closely as_ spok 
words might go, and there was a lifting 
excitement, a brightening of new intere 
in her voice. 

“Must be,” returned Captain Gregg, “h 
pickin’ up the strings that leads up to it 
and nowheres else. Only he’s kind 0! 
pussy-footed about it, and close-mouthed 
as a mussel. Old man Evers over at th 
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hotel said he couldn’t even. get his name 
out of him.” 

“He didn’t look like a man that’d tell 
any more than he wanted to,” said she, as 
if looking back to the stranger reflectively. 

Captain Gregg rocked himself a while 
without further comment on the strange 
man’s peculiar reticence. Behind him his 
son, Arkansaw, changed sides, with a great 
contented sigh, like a hog in a wallow, and 
settled himself again to his repose on the 
bed quilt spread over the boards. Within 
the house the smoothing-iron was navigat- 
ing the wrinkled sea of the family wash; 
now and then it clicked on the stand, now 
and then the quick feet of the ironer cross- 
ed over to the gasoline stove, the presence 
of which was betrayed by its smell. 

“The last one that come in here on that 
scent he come in a buggy and went away in 
a box,” mused Captain Gregg. “But this 
feller come walkin’, carryin’ his coat on his 
arm like a tramp, you said, Mystery?” 

“But he didn’t look like a tramp, nor 
act like one.” 

Captain Gregg lapsed into his half-dream 
again, a state of mind in such complete 
harmony with the day, his hat tilted for- 
ward to the bridge of his nose. “I reckon 
I orto go out and pour some water over 
old Susie,” he said, in the regretful man- 
ner of one confessing a delinquency which 
he was reluctant to repair. Gently, luxuri- 
ously, he rocked himself in his chair with 
a carpet seat. Arkansaw shifted his heav- 
ily-shod feet in his sleep and whined a 
little, like a hound chasing a fantom rabbit 
in its dream. 

As Captain Gregg dozed on his porch 
the faint smell of flowering corn was 
around him, and the heavy perfume of 
rank elder blooms. When the suffocated 
breeze struggled to lift up and steal away, 
ruffling the heat-shimmer in oily waves, 
the smell of sun-cooked fennel rose from 
the jungle yard, and the elusive perfume of 
ragweed in the bloom. 

Captain Gregg was unstirred by any mys- 
tery that the captive breeze might bring. 
He swayed in his chair, like a loose end 
of grape-vine in the wind, only crossing one 
leg over the other in a new position now 
and then, when he felt that the added 
luxury of his idle hour would be increased 
by such small labor, even then so grudg- 
ingly performed. Doves were sighing and 
condoling in the orchard trees; far away in 

ome hay-field a mower whetted his scythe. 
Distance mellowed the pastoral note of 
stone on steel, sinking it in consonance 
with the untroubled repose of the burn- 
ng afternoon. 

“Shucks, I reckon me and Arkansaw 
orto be up on the hill suckerin’ that 
tbacker,” said he, in that same tone of 
self-arraignment. But he made no move 
to remedy his open and regrettable shirk- 
ing of duty. Only he sighed, as if his in- 
ability to drag himself from the solace of 
the porch shade troubled him. He combed 
the under side of his out-pointing beard 
with his fingers, and sat thinking the situ- 
ation over. 

The pulley of the well creaked. The 
rattle of the sinker chain disturbed the re- 
pose like a challenge of labor to the dream- 
ers on the porch. Captain Gregg came to 
life, 

“It’s that man,” said Mystery, leaning in 
the window to see. 

“I'll go out and water old Susie and see 
what he wants,” said Gregg, coming ten- 
derly to his feet to spare his bunions a 
too-sudden weight. 

Mystery drew a chair to the window as 
her father passed down the path toward 
the well, and sat watching, her elbow on 
the low sill, her chin in her hand. A 


brown-haired woman of five-and-twenty, 
with a slow, sad prettiness about her; a 
roundness to her arms; a largeness in her 
brown eyes. She was sweating from her 
toil with the hot flat-iron; her dress was 
open at her throat. 

She watched her father greet the strang- 
er, who had refreshed himself at the well, 
and shake hands with him, all with a 
dubious questioning which was as plain to 
her in the old man’s attitude as if she had 
been by his side. The stranger was very 
hot, for he had come afoot, and was laying 
his wrists in the trough. When he stooped 
she could not see him for the weeds in the 
yard, but when he spoke his voice came to 
her strong and full, moving a little thrill 
in her, as an inanimate object is said to 
quiver when its key-note sounds. 

She could make out only a word now 
and then, a yes or a no, but the stranger 
laughed twice, short and suddenly, as if the 
impulse had gained the advantage of his 
will. She wished that the weeds had been 
mown as she watched and listened; she 
was ashamed that this stranger should see 
them crowding the dooryard so, although 
she never had given them a thought in the 
coming and going of anybody else. But 
she knew that he had come from places 
where things were different, and she blush- 
ed for his judgment upon that untidy 
home, thrusting its weed-forest out upon 
the road. If she could not induce Arkan- 
saw to mow them in the morning, she 
would do it herself. 

She watched her father carrying water 
to the hog-pen a little distance from the 
well, the fair-haired stranger waiting for 
him beside the curb. Although she strained 
to hear, nothing of their conversation car- 
ried to her, no more than the hum of their 
voices, the stranger’s deep tone above her 
father’s old treble like a new and resonant 
instrument beside a Narris fiddle. 

She had no inclination to return to her 
ironing now, although her energy was that 
of the family’s ordinarily low unit multi- 
plied by 10. For there was mystery in the 
coming of that man, and romance in the 
secret that he had followed there from far 
places to trace back along the years 
through her father. Her tongue had fal- 
tered in naming it that day, for there was 


menace and tragedy bound up in it, a 
danger and a sorrow which she would 
spare, she could not tell her own heart 
why, to that clear-eyed stranger beside 
her father’s well. 

Captain Gregg made four trips to the 


well, each time emptying his pail of cold 
water with slow, consoling, almost caress- 
ing dribble along the fat hog’s sides. The 
animal was stretched in muddy content- 
ment, its pink nose between the rails, its 
eyes closed to shut even the distracting 
sight of the summer world out from the 
enjoyment of its tempering bath. 

When the fourth pail had been doled out 
in exquisite lengthening of pleasure for 
the gross creature to which he ministered, 
Captain Gregg upturned the vessel and sat 
on it. He broke a plume of broomweed 
and whisked. away the flies which were vex- 
ing his pet hog’s repose, reaching his 
brown sinewy arm between the rails. 

“I don’t know whether Ill be able to 
fetch her through the summer or not,” he 
said, shaking his head in the solemn doubt- 
fulness of one speaking of a puny child. 

He looked up with nothing short of 


shrewd suspicion in his sidelong glance, 
which was a fleeting look, like a touch and 
a dare, at the young man who sat on a 
short section of barkless log, upended like 
a keg, in the shade near the monstrous 
The younger man shook his 
expressive depreciation of the 


hog’s pen. 
head in 
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hog’s chances, but his eyes were not on the 
subject of discussion, nor upon Captain 
Gregg as he whisked the flies away from 
the pink snoot between the rails. 

The stranger was looking at the Missouri 
river, rolling in tawny ebullitions a few 
yards beyond the white highway over which 
he had come but a little while ago to Cap- 
tain Gregg’s hospitable tree. He was a 
lean brown man, with light hair sun- 
bleached around the edges, as Captain 
Gregg had described him from hearsay, 
and light brows over his baffling blue eyes; 
a man worn down to muscle, sinew and 
bone, with hard knuckles to his big hands, 
which looked as if they had come pounding 
their way from the beginning of his life 
to that hour under Moss Gregg’s elm tree. 
His hat was on his knee, and sweat damp- 
ened his heavy hair down on his forehead, 
curiously white above the brown of his 
serious, lean face. 

“This here’s fine corn weather,” said Cap- 
tain Gregg, noting the stew of heat that 
the tough-skinned brown stranger was in, 
“the kind of weather when the gals kicks 
the cover off, as the feller said. It’s power- 
ful hard on hogs, but we couldn’t have 
corn without it.” 

“No, I suppose not,” the stranger al- 
lowed, “but I never thought it got this hot 
in Missouri. If’s the hottest heat I ever 
felt.” ; 

“Yes, it gits middlin’ hot down here in 
the bottoms,” Captain Gregg admitted. 
“If it keeps on this lick for three weeks [ll 
have to stand a barrel under that *ternal 
sow to save the lard—she’ll render down to 
a cracklin’. Well, a feller ain’t got no busi- 
ness to “low a hog to laze around till it 

grows that big; I orto ’a’ butchered Susie 
last winter.” 

“What does she weigh?” 

The stranger drew his eye 
er as he asked that, 
quickened with the 
appreciated outside 
affairs. “Nigh to 500‘now, I reckon.” 

“That’s some hog!” said the stranger, 
his admiration undisguised. 

“Yes, and she’s as purty a hog 
she’s standin’—here, git up out of 
Susie; git up, I tell you—as a man 
set his eyes on. Now, look at that, 
at it! Lines to her like a steamboat, 
you. Look at that back—look at 
chin {” 

“Some hog!” said the stranger, musing- 
y, his keen eyes weighing Susie as if they 
saw sausages through her fat sides. 

“Yes, and she’s the shape of a hog, too. 
You take a human that weighS that much, 
specially a woman, and what’d she be like? 
Huh! she’d look four times as big as Susie. 
It’s the way they’re built, son. A hog’s 
distributed along, but a human bein’s all 
in two or three places, set up on more or 
less legs, and that’s where the p’ints of 
difference comes in.” 

A slow smile crept into the young 
face. “Seems to hurt him,” 
reflected. “It’s like 
winter morning.” 

“The advantage of much flesh is all with 
the hog, Captain Gregg,” said the stranger. 
“I hope, for the sake of certain recollec- 
tions and a few ideals, that Pll never meet 
a woman as heavy as your Susie there.” 

“T don’t know—” Captain Gregg combed 
the under side of his beard thoughtfully, 
and spoke with a certain deliberation and 
air of detachment from the time and place 
—*“she’d be a considerable of a sight in a 
circus suit, don’t you reckon?” 

The stranger laughed, not a laugh of 
courtesy, but of genuine merriment. Cap- 
tain Gregg shot him again that touch- 
and-run look, and nodded his head slowly, 
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as if he had settled some disputed point in 
his divided or doubtful mind. He sat look- 
ing at the ground a little while then, his 
broomweed thrown aside. 

“Yes, you favor him,” said he, as if 
speaking to himself, nodding in full con- 
viction. “You never can tell about a man 
when he comes into a strange place, even 
if he has got papers to prove who he is, 
but when he carries the same grin on his 
face that his daddy before him wore, and 
a man’s stood shoulder to shoulder with 
that daddy in days gone by and went 
through things with him that a feller don’t 
let leak out of his memory—I don’t see 
what ground for doubtin’ ’s left. It’s the 
same as if he’d come wearin’ his daddy’s 
coat, only more so. The minute I saw that 
grin sneak out of your eye-teeth, Jonathan, 
I could ’a’ picked you for Captain Walt 
Randolph’s boy among nine thousand.” 

“Yes, credentials are easy to fake,” Ran- 
dolph admitted. 

“But no man could counterfeit Walt 
Randolph’s smile,” the old man said with 
reminiscent shake of the head. “When I 
meet feller that’s usin’ it I cal’late he’s 
got a right to it. So you're aimin’ to locate 
the wreck of the old Morning Star, are you, 
Jonathan, and salvage her cargo, heh?” 

‘Tm not making any secret of my plans 
and intentions to you, Captain Gregg.” 

“No, a man couldn’t make much of a 
secret to anybody out of huntin’ a steam- 
boat that’s been at the bottom of a corn- 
field for 45 years and more.’ 

“It was the summer of °64 that she went 
down.” 

“Who knows it any better ’n me?” Cap- 
tain Gregg asked it resentfully, even a bit 
contemptuously, with a frowning sharp 
look into his visitor’s face. 

“Nobody in this world, Captain Gregg. 
That’s why I’ve come several thousand 
miles to see you, and ask your advice.” 

Gregg was mollified by the complimen- 
tary reply. He nodded in acknowledgment 
of the distinction, but said nothing. He 
sat with his hand in his beard, looking of! 
across the broad river, its yellow waters 
bright in the summer sun. Soon he moved 
with a little show of briskness, as if con- 
scious that he was failing in his hospitality. 

“What business have you been follerin’, 
John?” 

“I’m a treasure hunter by trade, cap- 
tain; I’ve hunted gold from the Klondike 
to Pern.” 

“Didn’t strike any, I reckon, John?” 

“Mostly for other people, captain. I’m 
a mining engineer, my gold hunting up to 
this date has been done on the safe basis 
of so much a month,” 

“T reckon it pays better that way in 
the end, too. Whatever put it in your head 
to quit your job and come out here on this 
wild-goose chase?” 

“Maybe it will turn out that way, after 
all, captain, but [ve been intending to 
come to this country and find the Morning 
Star ever since I was a boy. In all my ups 
and downs and wanderings over the earth 
I’ve held the old wreck in reserve for the 
one big adventure of my life.” 

“Like money in the bank, eh?” 

“Yes, I’ve looked forward to it like an 
inheritance.” 

“I reckon it is a kind of a legacy, too, 
you might say. Who’s got a better right 
to explore her than the son of the man that 
commanded her when she went down?” 

“I hope there will be no question about 
that in other quarters, captain. Father had 
his own hopes of the Morning Star for 
many a year after he quit the Missouri, 
but things never lined up right for nim to 
come back and find her grave.” 

“So he kind of passed it on to you, Jona- 
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than.” The old man spoke kindly, with 
full understanding, and with a dream in 
his eyes as he looked off across the river, 
the romance of the lost wreck settling over 
him, 

“Yes, he passed it on to me.” 

“Well, Pll tell you, son; I don’t know 
as I'd advise you to go on with that there 
hunt for the Morning Star. Id be willin’ 

I'd be as keen as a houn’-dog on a frosty 
morning—to go after that old boat with 
you, but there’s things and obstacles in the 
road, as the feller said when he met the 
bear.” 

“What things, captain, and what obsta- 
cles, mainly ?” 
~“Well, old man Moore, for one. He’s 
the feller that owns the land where she’s 
buried under 30 to 60 foot of sand and soil. 
He’s been plowin’ over the decks of that 
boat for forty years. But I don’t reckon 
t matters how deep she lays if you can 
find her.” 

“Finding her is the main thing; sinking 

shaft down to her wouldn’t be much of 

job.” 

“No, not if Moore ‘11 let you go pro- 
ec’in’ around down there—and other things 
don’t come up.” 

“I expect Moore could be handled, all 
ight; ’'m not going to set him up as one 
of the obstacles before I see him and have 

talk about it.” ‘ 

“No, there’s no sense in rushin’ off to 
meet trouble; it'll come to a man fast 
enough if he just potters along and takes 
his time, I always found.” 

“You remember the location 
wreck, don’t you captain?” 

“Son, I could walk to the spot where she 
went down with my eyes shut. And I’m 
the one livin’ man, outside of Caleb Moore, 
that does know, to gamble on _ it.” 

Captain Gregg propped his elbows on his 
knees, his chin in the cradle of his hands. 
He looked out over the river, whose cur- 
rent of swirls and insidious undertows his 
sharp eyes had watched from that shore 
for so many drowsy years. 

“Yes, I brought her up the river,” said 
Captain Gregg, speaking in a small voice, 
as an old man speaks when he stirs the 
embers of youth’s far-gone days, “it was 
my first trip at her wheel. Captain fan- 
dolph had been transferred to her some 
time before.” 

“From the Georgia Belle.” 

“You’re right, it was the Georgia Belle. 
The Morning Star was a new boat, built 
harp and long for the stiff current of the 
old Missouri, white as a magnolia bloom 
and slim in the waist like a girl. She was 
wild in her ways, and headstrong like down- 

ght purty girls most always are, but I 
was learnin’ her like a man learns a new 
wife, and her tantrums and sulks. Another 
trip and I'd ’a’ tamed her down to my hand 

ke a canary bird in a cage.” 

“The prettiest boat on the river, father 
m 
“Special pride of the company, 
spread for the high-toned passenger 
ade.” There was a little stretch of 
nee while both of them looked out across 
he river, as if drawn by its mysteries and 
dark tragedies of old, hidden beneath its 

nlovely tide. m 

“It was early in the morning,” Captain 

egg resumed, “and I’d just relieved the 
other pilot. The river was rippin’ through 

e Narris that morning 35 feet above low 

ater, full of sawyers and logs, haystacks 

d hen-coops she’d swep’ up out of fields 
nd farmyards in the night like the danged 

ld easy-footed thief she is. |! thought I 
<new that reach of the river, and I reckon 
did know it, as well as any mortal man 


of the 


makin’ 


SlI- 








ever knew the Missouri, and I judged I 
could draw under the south shore, out of 
that snortin’ current and coax her along 
in easy water and make time. 

“I was holdin’ her on a big cottonwood 
that was the main mark of that crossin’, 
and she was just walkin’ into easy water 
when she struck a snag. But you know 
how it was—you must ’a’ heard your daddy 
tell it a thousand times.” 

“Pve heard him tell it many a time, cap- 
tain, but I want you to tell it over. A pilot 
knows how such things happen better than 
anybody else—he knows it in a way that 
no other man can know.” 

“You're right about that, Jonathan; a 
pilot seems to feel it deeper than the next 
man, too. I guess if I’d had a bay’net 
socked into my own gizzard that day it 
wouldn’t ‘a’ give me much more of a twist 
than that snag rippin’ that purty boat like 
she was a paper box. She swung, and 
drift took her rudder. She was left there 
in that b’ilin’ river like a man with his 
hands and feet tied and a log-chain around 
his neck. No power of man could ’a’ 
saved her, and Captain Randolph sensed 
it when he felt her shiver on that snag. 
He got most of his passengers off before 
the current grabbed her and sucked her 
down in nine fathoms.” 

“The passenger list was light, or hun- 
dreds would have been lost, father used to 
tell,” said Randolph, the shadow of the 
old tragedy over him as if it had been his 
own. 

“They would. No steamer could carry 
boats enough to take care of a tenth of 
the passengers she generally booked, it 
wasn’t reasonable to expect it of ’em.” 
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“No, I suppose not, in the navigation of 
a comparatively narrow river like this.” 

“Snaggin’ generally happened in shallow 
water, where the texas, and maybe the up- 
per deck was clear when she settled. The 
one that jobbed the Morning Star was in 
the deepest water I ever met a snag.” 

“And she went down in a hurry,” sighed 
Randolph, his eyes still roaming the river. 

“Inside of twenty minutes. When she 
struck bottom her stacks was showin’ four 
foot clear. I can see them stacks now, a 
red band painted around ’em ) and scallops 
at the tops like the pints on a crown. She 
was a Diamond Jo boat, Paty a big gilt dia- 
mond hung between her stacks. Captain 
Randolph stuck to her to the last, givin’ 
his place in the boat to passengers. He was 
swingin’ onto one of them stays, the river 
rasslin’ to pull him loose, when the last 
boat made the bank. It was one little fa- 
vor of Providence the b’ilers didn’t bust 
like they most always did when a boat 
went down with ’em red-hot and sizzlin’,” 

“T’ve heard there was another brave man 
clinging to a stay on the other stack,” 
said Randolph. 

“Well, I don’t know how brave that 
feller was, Jonathan,” chuckled the cap- 
tain, “but he sure was there, hangin’ on 
tooth and toe-nail, them stacks trimblin’ 
like they’d go the next breath. I never saw 
the river tearin’ up like she was that day, 
before or since. That was the time she 
cut through about a mile below that tow- 
head you can see down there, and made 
herself a new channel around the Narris.” 

“And in the river’s dry bed in the Nar- 
rows, opposite Price City, the wreck of the 
Morning Star lies, where she went down 
that morning, 50 years ago.” 

“Fifteen years before you was born, I’d 
say, Jonathan.” 

“Eighteen, Captain Gregg.” 

“You look older than that. But it’s the 
style of the Randolph’s to look older than 
they are.” 

“And Wiser maybe, captain.” 

“Oh, from what I know of ’em they can 
generally make out their bills without a 
ready reck’ner. But let me tell you one 
thing, John; don’t go around here callin’ 
it the ‘Narrows.’ I know it’s Narrows, as 
well as anybody, put down on the chart 
that way, spelt that way and spoke proper 
that way. But the folks around here they 
call it the ‘Narris,’ always have and always 
will, down to the last one of ’em to haul a 
catfish out of the river. If you come in 
here callin’ it ‘Narrows’ they’ll think you’re 
tryin’ to show off; they’ll resent it, and 
swell up. That’s the Missouri way.” 

“I suppose it’s the human way, all over 
the world, captain.” 

“Likely it is, John.” 

“So it’s. goihg to be Narris from this 
time on, in spite of charts. What is there 
left of Price City now?” 

“Old man Moore.” 

“You mentioned him a little while ago. 
Does he cut much of a figure here?” 

“Well, he’s one of the queerest geniuses 
you ever run acrost in your mortal borned 
days. I can’t say he cuts much of a figger 
in a way that counts, but he owns the land, 
as I told you, where the Morning Star’s 
buried.” 

“Well, I supposed somebody would own 
it by now. Extended his line out as the 
water dried up, I suppose?” 

“Ex-ac’ly. That’s what all of them land- 
owners along the Narris done as the water 
dried up out of the old bed in the course 
of years, and the wash filled it in and 
made it fit for pastures and fields. Moore 
had a store down there at Price City—well, 
you might say he was Price City in them 
days just about as much as he is now— 


right on the edge of the river. He hac 
a dock where the big boats used to land, 
and done a smashin’ business. Well, h 
got his old store down there yet. H: 
got it about like it was in them days, on! 
it’s locked up and rat-et and dust-riddled 
now. He’s waitin for the river to con 
back to the Narris and fetch the stean 
boats to his dock like it did before 
cut around him and left him high and dry 

“Waiting for the river to come ba 
captain?” 

“As patient as a hen settin’ on a do: 
knob.” 

“Surely he isn’t fool enough to expect 
to resume business where he left it off 5) 
years ago?” Randolph spoke with a litt! 
heat, for there was suspicion of Captain 
Gregg’s sincerity in telling such an im 
probable tale. 

“He always said it would come back,” 
Captain Gregg nodded, undisturbed by the 
cautious, sparring attitude which his visit- 
or had assumed mentally, as his suspicious 
eyes betrayed. “I always said his hangin’ 


on that way had more stubbornness than 
faith in it, and I ain’t changed my mind on 
it, neither.” 


(Continued next week.) 
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Life in the flesh had, by this act of Jan 
become but a miraculous episode, the pi! 
logue to the miracle play of eternity. 
knew that you would come,” Tremble wh 
pered. 

She moved back her veil. Her e) 
dwelt on Tremble. “John!” she whisp: 
ed. “I have come to save you. It isn't 
too late. I prayed. I am here.” 

“I also have prayed,” Tremble answe! 
quietly. 

“You need only tell me that you are i 
nocent,” she whispered. 

Tremble’s eyes glowed upon her, but 
shook his head. 

Jane controlled herself. She tried 
speak logically and simply as the second 
whirled on like runaway stars. “Listen 
she said. “The governor knows that 
hired the lawyer to defend you, that 
came to see you, that I tried to save yo 
life. I couldn’t explain to him. I tried to 
make myself think that I still had a doubt 





I still had a doubt when I came here now. 


The doubt is gone. John! Speak to m« 

Tremble could see that she was still h« 
tating before taking that step which wou 
destroy her own universe, that she w 
waiting on some sign from him. He ga 
no sign. He merely looked at her in 
lence, indulging his heart and his soul 
the last earthly joy that remained to hi! 

He was immersed in a joyousness suc! 
as he had never known before. Perha 
something of this, in the guise of encot 
agement and new faith, 
an whom he so long ago had sworn 
cherish and protect. 

For Jane found herself able to proc 


reached that wor 


LO 


—almost with something of that logic the! 


had always been her strength. “I told Mr 
Channing,” she said, “who you were. !! 


already knew so much. He was the on!) 


one to whom [| dared to go—since I fo: 
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feited Mr. Coggeswell’s confidence.” 

“And what did Mr. Channing say?” 
Tremble asked softly. “Careful! The keeper 
might hear.” 

But the keeper lounged further away. 
He was a merciful man. 

“Mr. Channing said,” Jane whispered, 
“that—that even if you were—John Trem- 
ble—and not Edgar Smith—then it was 
merely not Smith who killed Tremble but 
Tremble who killed Smith. He said that 
you would be proved guilty anyway. But, 
oh, I know that you are John—and that 
you are innocent. Only—only—can’t you 
see that I dare not destroy these others 
unless you speak the word that will assure 
me I am right?” 

Her strength was on the point of leaving 
her again. She bowed her head. He could 
see the skght spasmodic movement of her 
shoulders. His heart embraced her. But 
’ it made him smile to himself to think of 
that shrewd lawyer-wisdom of old Ellory 
K. Channing. 

“Jane,” he said gently, “old Channing 
was right. You’d merely wreck your own 
life. You couldn’t save mine.” He paused. 
“Youre wrong both ways. You’d better 
go—home.” 

She lifted her streaming face, made as if 
to speak. He smiled at her. He shook 
his head again. “Steady! Steady!” he 
said softly. 

There was another period of silence. He 
could see Jane sway. He spoke again in a 
whisper through the bars: “Even if you 
told the governor what you think, I should 
deny it. I have denied it already, have 
sent you a statement for the governor. 
No-one could or would believe you.” 

He paused. He added: “There will be no 
injustice. You have nothing to worry about 
or to spoil your happiness. Good-by !” 

He put out his hand through the bars 
until one of his fingers came into contact 
with her gloved hand. He no longer dared 
to let his eyes look into hers. He stood 
there with his face turned slightly to one 
side. The warmth of her hand pulsed into 
him through that finger of his that was 
touching her. The pulse of it became a 
cadence of seraphic music—somewhat like 
that symphony he had once heard back 
there in the city prison when he looked at 
the star. . 

She saw Tremble slowly turn away. 
head was down. 
tient. 

And yet her memory of him, as she had 
seen him at that moment, was to remain an 
ineffaceable vision of awe and grandeur. 
There was something about him to recall 
the great tradition of that other earth- 
visitor put to death between two thieves— 
one of whom was even now calling upon 
him by name to be comforted, while the 
other groaned and cursed. 

It was this thought that Jane, broken 
yet exalted, carried away with her as she 
left the death-chamber, passed out into 
the waning night. 

* * 


His 
He looked meek and pa- 


* 


Outside the prison there was already the 
nucleus of a crowd—women, principally, 
and dressed in black against the coming of 
the dawn. For a moment Jane thought 
that she recognized one of the mourners 
as old man Meachem’s daughter. Her 
heart went out to the girl. They were of 
the sisterhood of mourning. But she pass- 
ed on in silence. 

She was on her knees at a window of her 
room in the Executive Mansion as the night 
faded, the dawn brightened, and the sun 
came up. Like that the hour for executions 
ame and went. 

She was still kneeling there when Cogges- 
well came into the room. He was haggard 


and silent. He took her into his arms. 

“It is over,’ whispered Jane. 

Still silent, the governor kissed her. 
Then she saw that he had a letter in his 
hand, and that his hand was shaking. The 
governor had read the communication 
already, but it was some time before he 
and Jane could go over it again. 

“A girl brought it,’ he said. “She told 
the maid it was for you, but it was ad- 
dressed to me.” 

The note was written in lead-pencil on a 
sheet of the prison paper. The handwrit- 
ing was cramped—a handwriting which 
Jane remembered; but it was clear, evi- 
dently the product of a steady nerve and a 
tranquil spirit. This was what John Trem- 
ble had written there: 


To George R. Coggeswell: 

Your wife, for reasons you will under- 
stand, came to the belief that I was her 
rightful husband. By the time this reach- 
es you, I'll be gone, and I go with con- 
science clear. Yet the law is vindicated. 
I killed John Tremble. 


So wrote Tremble. There was some evi- 
dence that he had hesitated at the signing 
of this document, but finally that new 
spirit of his had triumphed even here. He 
had affixed the signature which he himself 
had chosen and which the law had after- 
ward ratified. The name he signed was 
“Edgar Smith.” 

“The secret is no longer yours only,” 
the governor said reverently, as he drew 
Jane closer to him, but ours, Jane—yours 
and mine!” 

Jane wept. “And that child of ours,” she 
whispered anxiously. 

Coggeswell reflected. 
anniversary of our wedding, Jane,” he said. 
“This night Ill have the ceremony re- 
peated—as a matter of sentiment—by the 
same preacher—in the presence of—mother 
and father—and of Almighty God!” 

Gradually, peace crept up about them 
like the advance of this new day—the peace 
which can exist only with perfect under- 
standing; and also love, which comes to 
perfection only through great suffering. 


(The end.) 


SOMETHING ABOUT GERMANY. 


The German empire, better known as the 
German vampire, embraces 208,830 square 
miles, but not a single square meal, says 
The Brooklyn Eagle. It comprises four 
kingdoms, six grand duchies and 3,876,531 
grand goosesteps. In outline and inclina- 
tion it is highly irregular. On the east it 
hounds Lenine. On-the north it is hounded 
by the allied fleets and on the west by 
Gen. Foch. 

The principal waterways of Germany 
are the seize and the Kiel canal. The high 
C’s now under its control are confined to 
the opera house. The Kiel canal is used 
for exercise by the bottled ships on pleas- 
ant Sundays. The sea board, greatly re- 
stricted like ‘all other kinds of board, is 
known as the high cost of living. The coun- 
try is not entirely on the level. It has, in 
the interior, a large table land, entirely 
empty... There are also deep depressions 
in all parts of the nation. 

Berlin, the capital, was established in the 
13th century on the Spree river. It has 
not yet recovered. ,The inhabitants are 
divided into two main classes—junkers and 
junked. The present fooler is Kaiser Bill- 
ious II. His principal occupation is look- 
ing for a place in the sun. There is some- 
thing warmer than that in store for him. 
It sounds something like Helgoland. The 
crown prince is the barely-apparent. The 
national motto is “Spurlos versenkt.” 


“This is the fifth 
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EASY CLUBBING PLAN | 


To Find The Price of Any Club 


You can make up your own combination of 
magazines from the list below. Add the Class 
Numbers of the Magazines selected, multiply 
the sum by five and the result will be the cost. 
The price of a club cannot be less than the regu- 
lar price of any one of the magazines in the club, 





EXAMPLE 

PRICE NAME OF PAPER 
$1.00 ThePathfinder . 

2.00 ChristianHerald ... 

3.00 Review of Reviews —— 
. Total class numbe;s 106 
neste Multiply by. - $05 
PRICE 49 Class Price . $5.00 











CLASS 


REGULAR PRICE OF 
NO. - 


SPEC’L 
PATHFINDER AND 


PRICE 


All Story. $5.00 


Penncctccccsicoteccet $5.00 
Homestead 1.50 
Boy 4 


7 Arkansas 

25 American 
American 
American 

8 American 
Ave Maria 

5 Boys’ 

7 Boy's Magazine 
Breeders Gazette...... . 
Catholic 


Magazine 
Poultry Advocate.. 


2 Cincinnati Enquirer (weekly) 1.7 

50 Cellier’'s Weekly 4 
Colorado Public Schools... 

5 Commoner 2. 
Country Life in America..... 5. 
Delineator........0. 


BSSSBSSSSRSSSRRE 


$= 90.20, 20 G7 fo b+ C9 9+ 20 1 90.29 + 2OG0 + G0 90200 


Everybody's 
5 Farm and 


-. 


SSSSSRRSSASSSE 


é Fireside... 

9 Girls’ Companion 

20 Gleanings in Bee Culture 
34 Grit 

35 
80 
12 
25 
12 
25 


Little Folks......sccccccccns 2.50 
PE céarbeces : 


20m ROM ODD PO 


Romo 
aon 





We do not guarantee these prices; same 
are subject to change without notice. 











22 Modern Priscilla 
23 Mother’s Magazine 

25 Motion Picture Magazine.... 2.5 
5 Musician 
5 National 
25 Nebraska 


2,10 
2.15 
2,25 
2,25 
3.25 
2.25 


Geographic......... .350 
Teacher 

jorm: t -Pri Plans 2.50 

N. Y. Thrice-a-Week World.. 2.00 

Ohio Farmer 2 

Ohio 


po 
~IDH to 
an 


15 
18 
20 
12 Journal...... 1.7 
8 People’s Popular Monthly.... 1.7! 
35 Physical Culture 
30 Pictorial Review . 
30 Popular Science Monthly.... 2.5 
18 Progressive Teacher 2.2 
45 Review of Reviews 

20 S. D. Educator 

dO St 

70 Scientific American.......... 5.00 
ig |. ae 
7 Southern Ruralist 

12 Teacher’s Journa! 

18 
12 


55 


tr Ot 2 ke 


SSaSSSSSSSRSSSaRSSSaSS SUSE 


OarwowmoaaId 


Today's Housewife 
Travel 


20 
30 
15 
10 
40 


Wallace’s Farmer 

Woman’s Home Companion... ‘ 
Woman’s Magazine 1.7 
WENO WONE ed. cv ccecesace 1.50 
Youth’s Companion ; 
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The following do not club: we fill orders 

at the regular subscription price, here given. 
Cosmopolitan 2 

Country Gentleman 

Hearsts Magazine 

Ladies’ Home Journal... 

Literary Digest......... 3. 

Saturday Evening Post.. 1.! 





If you desire papers not included in 
this list, send us names of same and 
we will submit best combination prices 
by return mail. We furnish all pub- 
lications at reduced prices. 











Send us your subscription NOW. Address 


Pathfinder Publishing Co., 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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No Money 
In Advance 


This Marvelous 


CAMERA 
On FREE Trial! 


Only 10,000 of these marvelous, instantaneous 
picture-taking and making cameras to be 
sent out absolutely on approval without a 
penny in advance just to prove that it is the 
most wonderful invention—the camera sen- 
sation of the age. So you must send for it 
quick! Just think 
of it—the new 
Mandel-ette 


TAKES 
MAKES 
Finished 


Instantly 


You press the button, drop card in developerand in one 
minute take outa perfect, finished post eard photo 2% x3}4 
inches in size. Camera, itself, is about 4) JxGx7 inches. 
Loads in daylight l6to — post cards at one time, 


No Films—No Piates—No Dark Room 
Not a bit of the muss and bother of the ordinary kodak 

orcamera, Its instantaneous photography. Universal 

focus lens produees sharp pictures at all distances. 

Pictures develop and print automatically, Can’t over- 
evelop; results simply amazing, 


We Trust You 


No difference who you are, where you live sor what 
your age, we will send you the complete **Mandel-ette’’ 
outfit absolutely on approval and give you 10 days to test 
it. If not satisfactory return it. But when you see what 
elegant st it takes—so quick,so easy,with notrouble 
at all—if you wish to keep it you simply ‘send us $l per 
month until our special price of only $5.50 is paid. 


Easy Payments—No References 
No red tape of any kind. Monthly payments so smal) 
you'll not notice them, Lots offun and big profits, 
No Experience Required 
Plain instructions and everything eomplete with outfit 
go you can begin taking pictures the moment it arrives, 
We guarantee that even a child ean operate it Mail 
eoupon right now. No risk or obligation to keep camera. 
se -— The Chicago Ferrotype Co.,-—— ay 
Desk 247 Ferrotype Bidg., Chicago, IIt. 

Send me at once one complete model Mandel-ette 
Camera outfit inc luding supply of post cards and in- 
structions. Iagree toexamine and test it thoroughly 
and if satisfied keep it and pay you $1 a month until 
your special price of $5.50 is paid. Otherwise I will 

l return it at the end of 10 days. 


Name. FPP OO EER EE HOHE OTE SEOSSEESSRSES OEE RS ESTE DESEO DEED | 


St. and No.ecccccccccccccccccccccccccccscccsscccccsccooce | 


PICK: YOURS 


Less Than Manufacturer's Price 
Speak quick—for these rebuilt bVaderwoods ie? 
are getting scarce. U. S. Govt. bought 
100,000 Underwoods. Genuine Visible Un- 
derwoods at big saving, 5-Year Guarantee, 
Try it 10 DAYS FREE. Reat or buy. J 
Write quick for Offer No. 216 


Typewriter Emporium, 34-36 W. Lake St., Chicago 


WANTED NEW IDEAS *" 

List of In- 
ventions Wanted by manufacturers and $1,000,000 in 
prizes offered for inventions. Send sketch for FREE 
»pinion as to patentability. Our four books sent FREE. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 850 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 


EZ 











Fi GS-ARMS 


¢ 
4-POUND FIBRE LEGS —ON EASY TERMS. 

Orthopedic Braces for AH Deformities. Send for Booklet 

Ray Trautman, 642 Dean Building, Minneapolis, Minn 


INCOLN-JEFFERSON UNIVERSITY, wor 


Home studyin College, Theological. Law, Businessan 





rad 
ate Schools. Usualdegrees granted. Leck Bex 329A, A sin 











(LOGID INVERVALS 





She—Papa says he will pay half the cost 
of furnishing a house for us. 

He—But how about the other half? 

She—Don’t be a goose! Of course we'll 
pick out a lot of nice things, get. papa’s 
check for half of the bill, and then go 
back and select things only half as ex- 
pensive. 

The American in England affords cause 
for much perplexity and astonishment to 
his English kinsmen. A Yankee soldier 
was being shown over an old church where- 
in hundreds of people were buried. 

“A great many people sleep between these 
walls,” said the guide, indicating the in- 
scription-covered floor with a sweep of 
his hand. 

“So?” said the Sammy. “Same way over 
in our country. Why don’t you get a more 
interesting preacher?”—Pittsburgh Chron- 
icle Telegraph. 


“Do you think I could ever sell any of 
my poetry to a magazine?” 

“Well of course some day your batch of 
stuff might arrive just after a fire, when 
they had to have some poetry and have it 
quick.”—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


“George Washington never told a lie.” 

“But you must remember that George 
never had to convince a coal dealer that 
his wife was an invalid and his seven chil- 
dren slowly freezing to death in order to 
get him to sell a ton of coal.”—Detroit 
Free Press. 

Willis—What are you doing with all 
those charts and time-tables? 

Gillis—Those charts are lists of the vari- 
ous meatless, wheatless, and butterless 
days in the various states. [’m trying to 
figure out atrip whereby I can get a ham 
sandwich once a month.—Life. 
“More tough luck,” whispered his wife. 

“Well, what now?” he muttered. 

“You know Miss Green never sings with- 
out her music?” 

“Yes:” 

“Well, she’s brought her music.” 


Soda Fountain C lerk -This fellow is try- 
ing to work us. He drinks half his soda 
and then wants me to fill up the glass. 

3oss—Fill it up with wind.—Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 


“He’s perfectly quiet, ladies,” remarked 
the liveryman to the two girls who were 
about to hire a horse and trap, “only ypu 
must take care to keep the rein off his tail.” 

“We won't forget,” they replied. 

When they returned the liveryman in- 
quired how they had got on. 

“Splendidly,” they exclaimed. “We had 
one rather sharp shower, but we took it 
in turns to hold the umbrella over the 
horse’s tail, so there was no real danger!” 


” 


“You know that car I bought last month,” 
began the purchaser. 

“Yes. What of it?” asked the dealer. 
“Isn’t it a good car?” 

“ve seen worse ones, but it comes a 
long way from being what your agent rep- 
resented it to be.” 

“Of course it. does. Why, man alive, if 
our cars were as good as that we wouldn’t 
need to employ agents to sell them.”—Grit. 

The Candidate—If elected, I promise to 
be a mere servant of the people. 

The Householder—That means you'll 


smash everything you touch, want tw 
days a week and every night off, and 
raise every pay day.—Milwaukee Journal 


“Does your business ever keep you awa! 
nights?” 

“Never; but it would if I didn’t kee 
mighty wide awake daytimes.”—Bosto: 
Transcript. 


Jones—I thought Brown swore off drink- 
ing on Jan. 1? 

Smith—Yes, but the suburban ~tow: 
where he lives went “no license” and th 
temptation to drink was too much fo 
him.—Milwaukee Journal. 


“How you gettin’ on wid youah ’rith- 
metic, Lou?” 

“Well, I done learned to add up de 
oughts, but de figgers bodder me.”—Bosto: 
Transcript. 


“Did you ever play in Hamlet?” inquired 
a theatrical manager of a recent acquisi- 
tion to his company. 

“Ever!” exclaimed the newcomer. “Why 
I’ve played in every hamlet of Great Brit 
ain.”—Pearson’s Weekly. 


The Kaiser (as he faced the final pu 
ishment)—My one regret is that I didn’ 
have another million lives to offer for ms 
country.—Life. 

“Your honor,” said the arrested chauf- 
feur, “I tried to warn the man, but th 
horn wouldn’t work.” 

“Then why didn’t you slacken spee 
rather than run over him?” 

A light seemed to dawn on the prisone 
“That’s one on me,” he answered. “I neve 
thought of that.”—Case and Comment 


“I find it hard to live within my income 
complained the manager. 

“Maybe,” growled the boss. “But 3 
would find it a whole lot harder to 
without it."—Cincinnati Enquirer. 

Patienee—So Bob is over in France wit 
his regiment? 

Patrice—So I believe. 

Patience—Do you think he'll be 
you? 

Patrice—True nothing! I understand 
has already figured in four engagement 
over there.—Yonkers Statesman. 


SCHOOLROOM FUN. 
“Ethel, can’t you tell us the shape of tl 
world?” asked teacher, dear, encouraging] 
“Yessum; it’s in a pretty bad shape jus 
now,” replied the precocious child, wh 
had heard her daddy say a few things a 
home.—Florida Union. 


The teacher, questioning her class about 
the graduation in the scale of existence 
asked, “What comes next to man?” 

Little Tommy raised his hand anxious!) 

“Well, Tommy,” interrogated the te ache 
“what is it that comes next to man” 

Tommy, smarting under a sense of 
vious defeat, responded: “His undershir 
ma’am !” 

In a country school the teacher was tr: 
ing to make the lesson as interesting 
possible to her class of little ones. “Now 
children,” she said, “you have named a 
the domestic animals but one. Who ca 
tell us what that one is?” 

There was no reply. “What!” exclaimed 
the teacher; “does no one know? What a1 
imal has bristly hair, is dirty all the time 
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and loves getting into the mud?” A small 
boy raised a timid hand. 

“Well, Allen,” said the teacher, “tell us 
what it is.” 


“Please, ma’am,” 
flectively, “it’s me.” 


said the little boy re- 


A little girl, when asked by her teacher 
to distinguish between the human and the 
animal families, replied: 

“A brute is an imperfect beast; man is a 
perfect beast.”—Grit. 

The teacher had been reading to the 
lass about forests. 

“And now, boys,” she asked, “which one 
of you can tell me the pine that has the 
ongest and sharpest needles ?” 

Up went a hand in the front row. 

“Well, Tommy ?” 

“The porcupine !?— 


Country Gentleman. 





Teacher—Johnny, can you tell me where 
Lake Ontario is? 
Pupil—Yessum; page 18, 


Bessie is a bright one. The other day 
er teacher set her and her schoolmates to 
drawing, letting them. choose their own 
subjects. After the teacher had examined 
what the other children had drawn, she 
up Bessie’s sheet. “Why, what’s 
this?” she said. “You haven’t drawn any- 
thing at all, child.” 

“Please teacher, yes, I have,” 
Bessie. “It’s a war picture— 
mmunition wagons at the front. You 
an’t see ’em ‘cause they’re camouflaged.” 

Boston Transcript. 


Willie—Father, didn’t you tell me the 
other day that it was wrong to strike any- 
one smaller than yourself? 

Father—Yes, Willie, that’s what I said. 

Willie—Well, I wish you’d write and tell 

iy teacher. I don’t think she knows about 

t.—Pearson’s 


THE GERMAN DROVES. 

Why do the Germans in their great 
drives in France make such targets of 
themselves for the guns of their enemies? 
Why do they rely on the “shock” of hu- 
man numbers and weight? Why do they 
always attack in mass formation? 

Because they do not know how to at- 
tack in any other way. Because they 
would be helpless if their officers sought 
to use them in “the thin line” which has 


sev STOCKSa2» 


We buy stocks and bonds for cash. We 
ill sell you any stock with a market value you 
nay desire on our twenty-monthly-payment plan. 
Reports on companies furnished FREE. 
he Financial Indicator” mailed upon request. 


SMITH=-MARTIN CO. 
STOCKS AND BONDS 
Direct Wires to All Markets 


208 $. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 


Vitality for All 


y Dr. Lorenz Electro Body 
3attery is the greatest inven- 
tion for debility the world has 
ever known. No drugs, no 
medicine, no dieting, no un- 
usual demands of any sort. 
It sends a stream of vital 
life into your nerves, organs 
and blood during the time you 


took 
9 


returned 
a long line of 

















are asleep. For treatment of 
rheumatism, weak back, nerv- 
Ousness, stomach, liver and 
kidney disorders it is incom- 


parable. Write today for Free 
illustrated factory price list. 


P.D.C. Lorenz Electric Works 
2240 Lincoln Ave., Chicago, lil. 















become the accepted method of warfare in 


armies whose units are armies and not 
droves. 
In droves there are no better soldiers 


than the Germans. Their stolidity, their 
docility, their training make them the 
best of material for the formation of 
droves for the drivers. “Dumb-driven cat- 
tle,” they go where they are driven, “ask- 
ing not the reason why,” “theirs but to do 
or die.” Sometimes they do and always 
they die, for enemy gunners could not miss 
them,,even with closed eyes. When their 
mass formations are shot to pieces; when 
their drivers are shot in their tracks, the 
German droves are cattle no longer driven, 


leaderless, without the resource of self- 
leadership and self-initiative. 

That is why it is not idle boasting 
when it is said, as, for instance, Sergeant 


Marshall said recently: “The German sol- 
dier is not the equal of the Frenchman, the 
Englishman or the American. The German 
war machine is effective because the indi- 
viduality of the soldier is obliterated, and 
this very thing makes him a less efficient 
soldier than ours.”—Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 


LYING DOWN TOGETHER. 


The little town was all excitement. The 
circus had arrived. The chief attraction of 
the circus was the cage in which the lion 
lay down with the lamb. An old gentleman 
started asking the proprietor questions. 

“Do these two ever quarrel?” he asked. 

“Well,” admitted the proprietor, “they 
are not always peaceful. Sometimes they 
have a bit of a scrap.” 

“And then?” 

“Oh, then,” said the proprietor, “we gen- 
erally buy another lamb.”’—Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 


RHEUMATISM > 
RECIPE 


I will gladly send any Rheumatism sufferer a 
Simple Herb Recipe Absolutely Free that Complete- 
ly Cured me of a terrible attack of muscular and 
inflammatory Rheumatism of long standing after 
everything else I tried had failed me. I have given 
it to many sufferers who believed their cases hope- 
less, yet they found relief from their suffering by 
taking these simple herbs. It also relieves Sciatica 
promptly, as well as Neuralgia, and is a wonderful 
blood purifier, You are most welcome to this Herb 
Recipe if you will send for it at once. I believe 
you will consider it a God-Send after you have put 
it to the test. There is nothing injurious contained 
in it, and you can see for yourself exactly what 
you are taking. I will gladly send this Recipe— 
absolutely free—to any sufferer who will send 
name and address. W, K. SUTTON, 2650 Magnolia 
Avenue, Los Angeles, California. 

















Nocraving See tobacco in any form 
when you begin taking Tobacco Redeemer. 
Don’t try to quit the tobacco habit un- 
aided. It’ salosing fightagainst heavy odds | 
and means a serious shock to the nervous 
system. Let the tobacco habit quit YOU. 
It will quit you, if you will just take 
Tebacco Redeemer, according to direc- 
tions for two or three days. It is a most 
marvelously quick and thoroughly reliable 
remedy for the tobacco habit. 


Nota a Substitute 


contains no habit- 
forming a ~ any kind. Itis in nosense 
a substitute for tobacco. After finishing 
the treatment you have absolutely nodesire 
to use tobacco again or to continue the use 
of the remedy. It makes not a particle of 
difference how long you have been using 
tobacco, how much you use or in what form 
you use it—whether you smoke cigars, 
cigarettes, pipe, chew plug or fine cut or 
use snuff, Tob Red will positive- 
ly banish every trace of desire in from 48 
to 72 hours. This we absolutely guarantee 
in every case or money refunded. 

Write today for our free booklet showing 
the deadly effectof tobacco upon the human 
eystem and positive proof that Tobacco 
Redeemer will quickly free you of the habit. 


Newell Pharmacal Company, 
Dept. 346 uis, Mo. 





















GIRLS! 


This is Saad the most beautiful wrist watch 
you have evér seen. For neatness and attractive- 
ness it can’t be beat. American made; stem wind, 
and stem set, and will give satisfaction. Soft 
leather adjustable wristband. Every girl or lady 
should have a good serviceable wrist watch. 


SEND NO MONEY 1.722% ‘ &ive, oe Jace 


or girl in each locality 
one of these beautiful wrist watches FREE for just 
a little easy work, which you can do in an hour 
or two. Write TODAY—quick—a post card wil! do. 


Address C. C. French, Manager, Dept. 50, Topeka, Kansas 














Experience 


MEN-——AGE 17 to 45 sy 


nake secret investigations, reports ses 


AMERICAN FOREIGN DETECTIVE AGENCY, 304 ‘ST. ‘LOUIS 














The Best Opportunity 








assigned. 
its combinations. . . . 








e We want an earnest, energetic teacher to represent the Pathfinder, 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans at every teachers’ institute or sum- 
mer school to be held during 1918. Much of the best territory still un- 
Many can make good money working | for the Pathfinder and 











New Offers, New Features, Evasiest 
Selling Papers for Institute Agents 











Experience unnecessary. Write at once, giving full particulars and 
territory desired. We furnish complete agent’s outfit ; 
county rights, not only for the Pathfinder, but also for the Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans, published by the F. A. Owen Co., Dans- 
ville, New York. Address: PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


give exclusive 




















F‘or Institute Agents 
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ToF.K.BABSON *e, 

cone 15 Edison Block, Chicago % 
Gentlemen: Please send ® 


me your New Edison Catalog rs 
and full particulars of your a 











Edison’s Favorite Invention 


For years, the world’s greatest inventor worked night and Hy hy 
make the music of the phonograph true to life. At last his efforts ha 
been crowned with success, Just as he was the first to invent the 
hon ph, 80 is he the only one who has made phonograph music life- 
ike. Now read our great offer. 


The New Edison A mberolai in Your Home on Free Tria 


Entertain your family and friends with the latest song hits, with 
your favorite, old-time melodies — with everything from grand opera to 
comic vaudeville. Roar with Janghter at the side~ —-s minstre} 
shows. Then, after the trial, send it back if you choose. 


Mr. Edison’s Wonderful 


New Amberola 





After Trial / 


Yes, we will send you the New 





Edison Amberola, the product of the world’s 
greatest inventor’s genius, the phonograph with the 
wonderful diamond stylus reproducer and your 
choice of the latest Diamond Antberol Records on 
free trial without a penny down. On this offer you can 
now have the genuine Edison Amberola, the instru- 


ment which gives you real, life-like music, the 
finest and best of all phonographs at a small fraction of the 
price asked for imitations of Mr. Edison’s great instrument, 
Seize this opportunity. Send the coupon now for free catalog. 


Rock-Bottom Offer Direct ! 


If, after the free trial, you decide to keep Mr. Edison’s superb new instrument, 
send us only $1.00. Pay the balance on the easiest kind of monthly payments. Think of it—a $1 


Distributors 


free trial offer on the new e 
model Edison Phonograph. % 
*e, 
Pe eee ee % 
+ 
% 
Address + 


while this offer /asts. Write now. 


payment, and a few dollars a month to get this wonderful new style outfit—Mr, Edison’s great phono- 
graph with the Diamond Stylus reproducer, all musical results of the highest priced outfits— 
the same Diamond Amberol Records—yes, the greatest value for $1 down, balance on easiest monthly terms. Convince 
yourself—free trial first! No money down, no C.O. D., not one ccnt te pay unless you choose to keep instrument, 


Your name and address on a postal or let- 
ter (or just the coupon) is enough. No obligations 
in asking Re peoentany, Find out about Mr. Edison's 
great new plooograph. Get the details of this off 


or 


aisle s.o+ 0 dt ck te Pee % F.K.BABSON, Edison Phonograph Distributors 900g Béleon Chicago, Ml. 
¢ 


Canadian Office: 355 Portage Avenue, Winnipeg, Manitoba 












